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ABSTRACT 

_>A framework for conceptualizing Joung children's 

theoretical and. task^xelated strategics iJL.^v^ly day situations is 

presented* in * this Head Start final report; The first section of the 
report discusses the concept qf strategies, reviews, relevant . 
literature, and presents a* theoretical model of the organization of 
strategic behavior. The second section describes the Children's 
Strategies Asse/ssment System (CSAS), a tool for assessing young 
children's competence in social interactions^nd in material tasks. 
The CSAS is largely based on Brortson's (1974, 1982) concept of 
"executive skill" and on her classroom observation measure , the 
Executive Skill Profile ft>r Preschool" and Primary School Children. 
The,- CSAS r also extends the social and mastery strategies of Bronson's 
-•work, integrating these within a unifying thepretical base and 
including strategies which hkve negative as well as positive effects. 
In-the third section pf the report, a brief account' is given of the 
evolution of , the Xftimkl Stalls .task (AST*) , in its first, second, and , 
current versions. The AST is a block construction task, utilizing 
familiar materials* and *an unfamiliar problem, which can be adapted to 
different ages.. In the fourtK section, the analysis, of pilot test 
data gathered from over 100 children is presented and discussed, and 
directions for future .research are specified. Related materials, 
including a coptf of the CSAS, are appended. (RH) 
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f - Foreword and Acknowledgements 

N - 

In 1981, Bank St^eet^ College contracted with the Administration 
for Children^ Youth, -and Families" to develop new measures for a national 
evaluation of the Head Start program. Our 90a 1* in this project was to 
develop measures of children's strategies in social interactions and 
material tasks. The work" Reported here has taken place over a period of 
eighteen months, from February/ 1981 through July, 1982, with funds 
originally planned ta Cover eleven' months. In the past seven months , in 
spite of greatly reduced resources, our effort has been to conclude our 
work with the highest possible yield, a goal we believe has been achieved 
We have developed a structured task, Animal .Stalls, and an observation , 
system, Children's Strategic Assessment System (CSAS) for use with 
children from three through six in the natural classroom setting and in 
prestructured situations. 

These products are the* result of the work of many individuals and 
groups. First-, we wish to acknowledge- the participation of^tfre staffs, , 
parents, and children of Head Start centers, and public and private, 
schools in "New York City^ New York State, and Brookline, * Massachusetts ^ 
We are deeply grateful for the generous access they <jaye^ us to their 
programs and appreciate the penetrating and careful questions they asked 

about our work.^ We do not mention them by name 'in order to maintain 

confidentiality. , 7 

/, Wfe aclmow^edge, with gratitude, the work of our advisory panel, 
whose members had a high opinion 'of the project's goals and gave us good^ 
concrete advice, criticism, and encouragement/ Among panel members, we 
would, like especially to thank Dr. '.Virginia Shipman and Dr. Margaret 
Spencer whb worked intensively «fitft us and gave us invaluable h£lp in de- 
velop in?g some observation categories and in considering types- of tasks; 
and^Dzft David Forbes for his individual advice, Vfery special acknowledge 
mefili.imist be made of Dr. Martha Bronson's work. Her Executive Skill 
Profile has provided the basis for our observation system, which we have 
developed in collaboration with her. JDr. feronson tested the CSAS irf 
the structured task and in the classroom, with a small^group of children, 
and analyzed the data from that substudy. Her energy and enthusiasm have 
been a great asset to the project. 

Qther members of the advisory panel who gave us the benefit of 
their experience, advised us wisely, and gireatly facilitated* our contacts 
with Head Start centers and schools are Ms. Mariam Bedolla, Ms. Videlia 
Navarro, Ms, Shelley Price, Mrs. Betty Smitft, and Mrs. Jtody Victor. * 

Thanks are also due to consultants and others wfco helped us in 
'earlier phases of the project, especially Dr. Lor eli Brush,. Dr. Carol 
Copple, and Dr. Jeffrey Travers; and to the members of the National 
^Advi&ory Panel for * their vise counsel and useful admonitions. • 



We greatly appreciate the intelligent and good humored contributions 
of the staff at Abt Associates, our subcontractor:" Dr. Barbara Dillon 
Goodspn worked with us on conceptualizing children's strategics, and, 
in the final phase of the project, was a consultant to us in the develop- 
ment of the Animal Stalls task and, together with Dr. Bronson, collected ' 
the data for the sub study, Ms. Judith D. Singer provided the original _ 
, sampling design, statistical, advice, and contributed to our conceptual ^ " 
/discussions. • < r * 

This report is one of the products of a larger team effort and 
acknowledgement is due to the. Bank Street College project staff: - Edna 
Shapiro", Lucia Desir, Lenora Fulani, Margarita Perez, * Gloria Strickland, 
Virginia Mason, and Nancy Cook. Edna Shapiro hai.had senior' responsi^ 
bility in all phasfes of the project, including trie writing of this J 
report/ Lucia Desir Has done the bulk of the data gathering, has been 
our Spanish speaking liaison and interviewer and contributed to the 
development of the measures and to literature reviews and project reports,. 
Lenora Fulani helped with early conceptualizations,' literature previews, 
-report writing, 'and task development. Margarita Perez observed children 
and joined in the first discussions. Gloria Strickland helped us in our 

- contacts with Headr Start -centers _aad schools . Virginia Ma son handled' 

all arrangements for our first panel meeting and was our project -secretary 
for the first few months. Nancy Cook has had this role^ in the final, 
phase of the project and has typed this report, which Ruth Kqlbe and 
Patty O'Brien also helped to'produce,' * • ^ ^ 

Wfc are most grateful to Richard R. Ruopp, President of Bank Street 
College, whose unswerving support has been an important resource 1 to us - 
an<jl to the p roject. ^ r ' Jj 1 # ^ j 

Finally, we gratfeffully^ ackiioy ledge the financial support of the 
Administration ffir Children*, Youth and Families. 



Doris B. Wallace 
Project Director 
Bank Street College 
Research Division 
August 1982 
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: V- ^voivem^t- ^he Child' * absorption ^an^ctivity , / : , - ^ ; ; J 

a«*-irix>ates His/her 'act iohs and,^ 
; ' pianning-^ow the dhiSA organxzes and antxcxpates n A ^ 

— ; those of others; . 
; '' MonUorin.- chec^nd c^t*, en.ene^r^.that pothers, . _ 

•-, ^o.edatin.-the rciia-.s Ration' to the de„and S of the secial and . 

. / v. 5 1 materia J. situation; ^ 

' i^^n access and evaluation of -an activity^ 

•, - outcome — ^he completion, success . - 

_elicit strategies. - . > * •_, - •• - 

" 7 - ' . f ; h ndren's involvement and the kind and , 

,ln the structured task, the n f -" s f ^^^ematically related to adequacy 
frequency of the strategxes. they, use are systema ^ A grea ter 

of outcome, < The most competen^ "^^^def initxvely associated with 

.incidence of Planning and *onxtorxng str Monitori ng strategies were 
more competent performance.- Chll ^na strKSies occurred priMrily^in 
predominantly positive, ^^^ZTJoatle' as well ** positive strata 
• cl assroom social* interactions ™*^*f 0 ^^\ 5 strongly associated with* 
e-gies. -Teachers' .ratings °f c ^^ t ^°^ nd wit h more successful and more 
greater competence in the structuWa task, -and vx n 
frequent use Of - positive strategxef. - N 

the differential use of strategxes xn ^sures developed prpvxde a 
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I. CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK AND THEOREM JCAL** MODEL 
Introduction ' * - 

This is^the final report of a -pro ject that was part of an effott to 
^ develop measures of the effectiveness of Head Start programs. e j£h% goal 
has been to construct measures that would be both more comprehensive and 
more appropriate than those that have been used in* the past. Previous 
large scale efforts to assess the impact-of Head Start programs have re- 
lied heavily, often exclusively, on IQ and achievement scores and they have 
been severely* criticized for this since the goals of Head Start are far 
broaden than to develop, the 'specific abilities measured by IQ and achieve- 
ment tests. In^this project four domains of functioning were identified 
for which measures were to be developed: health and physical status, 
cognitive functioning, social-emotional development, and applied strategies. 
These are conceived as an interrelated hierarchy in which \he domain of 
children's strategies^ is of a higher order, ' integrating and organizing 
the behaviors in thefother domains. It is the development of measures of 
children's strategies that has teen the focus of ou* work. 
Our work has proceeded along three broad lines: 

1. Theoretical Model . For conceptual clarification and to provide 

a theoretical framework, ? we developed hypothetical constructs to repre- 

_ \ 

;r sent a model of strategic' behavior . From these constructs, a series of 

behavioral indicators was generated. The model has been informed by 
relevant literature in child development and research in children's 
strategies. The notion of social competence and its central position in 
'the ideology 'of H£ad Start was alfeo taken into account. 

* _ 2. Observation System . We have developed the Children's Strategies 

1 1 

\ Assessment System (CSAS) for use in the natural preschool and primary 

"school classroom and in prestructured tasks. Th^.s ^system is an extension 
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of Bronson's Executive Skill Pyof &te > (19?5, 1978, 1980, 1982). 

3. . Construction Tasfog.^,We have ^developed a special task — Animal 
Stalls — for children aged three through six. Animal Stalls provides tlfie 
opportunity to observe young childrea 1 ^ strategies in a pre structured 
situation." ' . ^ " ( v ^ - v " - i 

The remainder of .this document describes our work in the above 

-j , 

three tasks. In this section, we discuss our concept of strategies, review 

I 

relevant ^Ixtera'ture and preserft oUr ^heoretical model, 'This is. followed, 

in Section II, by a description 'of the Children's Strategies Assessment . 

System (CSAS) . We their, give 4> brief account of the evolution of the ) 

Animal Stalls task in its first, second, and current versions (Section III) . 

The analysis pf data gathered from over 100 children is presented and 

discussed in Section IV. finally, we consider tfce future direction of 

our work. % - , _ 

Strategies and Competence - 

The concept of strategies highlights the child's ability to draw on 

his or her knowledge and capabilities and to \ase them in specific situations. 

Strategies are used by children in everyday, specific situations to organize 

knowledge and afctipn. A strategy is a means to some end, the manifestation, 

inaction, of an instrumental intent. It is therefqreburposeful and, to 

be effective, fits the situation.. Our broad definition of children's 

strategies is as follows: >' ^ * 

A child *s* ability tofr organize his or her own cognitive, 
social, emotional and physical capabilities in purposeful, 
adaptive interaction with other people and material objects 
^ in specific situations . 

The concept *of strategies has roots in the idea of social competence. 

• * * 

Zigler (1970, 1973) was one of the first to point to the notion of social 

competence as^pertinent to measuring the effects of Hea£ St^rt programs* 

• . 1U 



i . ' -3- ! ' A ' . ; 

J 

t 

HGT oontrasted the "training of intellect" with* the "development^ of the 
chilgy aod suggested that the latter was a more appropriate expression of 
the goals of Head start'. Social competence-, However, while a central goal 
of Head" Start, has eluded easy definition (cf. Anderson Si Messick, 1^74; 
Raizen & Bobrow, 1974) 'It* has been assessed in several different ways 
(see O'Malley, 1977); by observational methods (4.g. ; , Ogilvie & Shapiro, 
1973; White & Watts, 1973); by analysis of personality structure (e\g. 
Kohn & Rosman, 1972a, 1972b); and in terms of social interaction theory 
^fc.g., Weinstein, 1969) . The last approach, is closest to ttie^concept of 
strategies, at least in the social domain. Weinstein speaks of th? in- 
dividual' as organising "lines of- action" in the pursuit of "interpersonal 
tasks," 

Zigler and Trickett (1978) reconceptualized social competence from 
the point of view of its relevance to Head start goals; they suggest that* 
'an index of social competence should include measures of physical health 

and well-being,' a measure of formal cognitive ability, An achievement 

* j 

sure, and measures of motivational and emotional variables. They also 
that this "tentative competence index... is hope^ssly infused with 
values that arfe far from' universal" (p. 796). Like the concept of adapta- 
tion, social competence implies active -coping with and succeeding in t^fe 

) 

environment with a premium on socialization. ( ^ ± 

' Lee (1979) h%s put forth an alternative definition of social compe- 
* » • 

tence, suggesting that is "the translation of ' [the iridividukl Js] capabili- 
ties 'into^ functionally appropriate interpersonal strategi^for use in 

-particular situational and/or sociocultural contexts. 'J . It is knowing how 
to use one's existent .knowledge. Social ^competence is, therefore, the 

' Ability to draw on one's capabilities /and social knowledge and combine 



mea 
see 
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them for lines of action or strategies in functionally appropriate ways" 
(p. 795). Lee proposes that social competence can be. .measured by a person's 
"refeertptire range and Ravels-, of complex strategies for dealing with a .social 
environment." The idea of repertoire range and of looking not only at 
strategies qua strategies but of assessing the level and complexity of 
the strategy (ie^)^ the individual enacts p\aces the construct in a ddvblop- 
• TrteAt4l framework* (In an allied area. Werner [1948] lias taken it as a 
principle that the more mature individual can use a broader range of diff,- 

, , . i c 

erent operations in more modalities and with* greater* flexibility . ) Lee 
arg«« that a repertoire approach makes it ppssible to take account of 
cultural variations, and offers a way of ♦treating qualitatively different 
repertoires within the same framework. She sees strategies as an alterna- 
tive formulation of social competence. - * 

Bronson'jS (1975, 1981, 1982) concept of executive skills is also an 

| • • ' ,' ■• ' ' 

expression of the idea of competence, inferred from children's behavior 
» in their classrooms. Executive skills are considered to include both 
soc i& 1 andy non social behavior and, like strategies, are integrative; they 
are mani£esjtations of the child's competence in dealing with the realms of 

v i T 4 

people and objects. t 

Strategies concern not just what a child knows in an absolute sense 
but how- he or she applies that knowledge in action. . In many other measure-* „ 

ment efforts, the child' s J khow ledge itself is being elicited or inferred. 

' ** , *> V < * 

Strategies are- concerned with the application of knowledge. * „ 

The concept of strategies provides a useful and interesting way. of 

thinking about and measuring important dimensions of children's behavior. 

It should be emphasized, nevertheless,^ /that there is as yet no clearly 

defined body of relevant research/ nor $ worked out ^conceptualization of 

. .. 



. « • - • > 



* . what styaJbeg ic^b5avio r *eahs. In ordea{ to havfe a* justifiable way of . 
< V*7metas*ring children's 'strategies,. it was important 4 to cl*iri*Y We concept - 
and define the^re levant constructs. » ' , - S ^ , 

'Relevant Psychological Concepts 

Competence is a concept of T broad- scope , anchored ^in behavipr.' As . , 
Connolly and Bzuner (1973) put it t - * , . 

..•When we talji about competence we ao^T talking abdut - 
intelligence in th# broadest sense, 4 operative intelligence, 
■ " knowing* how rather' than* simply knowing that . For competence 
implies action, changing the environment as well as adapting 
~ r 7~to^the"*envi3ronment -{pv-i 3-> — — - — — - 



*The idea that children apply identifiable' strategies^ in their every- 

v * 9 - 

d^y behavior is based ( on, the assumption that *£he child -is an active, * 

purposeful prganisflr.withf' a Truman need to know/ *rt>e environment of sucl> 

•an, organism is no£ conceived as "something that "happens 1 ' to'it^jPiaget,. 

1952). Ratfier, the ^hild seeks out those features of^the 4 environment ' to 

which h(Pcan meaningfully respond y (cf. Gn*e* Voneche,- 1$77)'. The . 

concept that human growth and development £s in large part. a function of ^ 

" > - '* /" \ \ \ 

th^ organises increasingly complex . iiyteractioh with tip world is highly 

^ * \ ■ 

congruent with* the notion -of applying strategies. A strategy ,/rtien put 

into action) is' an intervening process betweeSrTan intention ok^the part 

pf the actor an.d a reaction on\he part of the* environment (an object "or 
• ♦ * 

person) . Afcd Piaget was not the only scientist to emphasize that children 
learn by observing. the consequences of their own actions. The two fund- 
amentar.'invariant processes of organization and adaptation in Piaget*^. 
theory are also relevant: "It is by adapting to things that thought 
organizes itself and it ' is by -organizing itself that it structures things" 

. «» * . ' • • 

^Piaget, 1952, p. 8):. - ■ ■ - - 
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* A second principle that h^s, guided our work derives from. Robert 
^White's (1959, 1960 X cohceptoalizat>ion of ^the human beyireL^* intrinsically 
^motivated to make an impact on the" environment, to be competent ±n the 4 
'world; This meins acting effectively to^master one's environment in ways^ 
that are sanctioned by one's immediate and larger social group.. Harter's* 
(1978/1982) work elaborates on White's conceptions of intrinsic motivation 
\ by exploring the developmental course of ^motives; ancl raising questions 
as to -how motivational hierarchies interact with age. She also extends 

Whit e 's m odel of -effecta n ce- m otiva t io n t o deal w i th un s u ccessful a s vei l 

. as successful mastery attempts, pointing out that a model of competence 
must also elucidate the possible eff^ots of I'ess competent behaviors. . 
The importance of intrinsic motivation has' also been emphasized b£ a number 

, of .other writers (see, for example, Deci, 1975; J. Aunt, 1971). Goodwill 

/ 

( 1980 ) v r.e views this v literature, noting its relevance to the concept of 
^competence; . ( 

A third concept germane to children's strategies is that of an in- 
dependent sense of self. Spencer , (1981) has pmphasi^ed that interpersonal 



competence is related *to decentration (the capacity to decenter from the 

self and be able. to take the position of another person), she takes note 

of Mdad*s early statements concerning the child's ability to see him or 

.he^seif as' both subject and object.; r It is generally accepted that a 

■ * ** 

differentiated .sense of self is, a prerequisite for a differentiated per- <* 
Kiepfcion of objects and other people (cf. Shapiro & Biber, 1972). 

This leads *t<^ a^fourth concept that has guided our wofk, that develop- 



ment? in general 



is characterized by increasing differentiation— of 



perception, thought, feeling and action (cf . Werner, 1948)\^ The child's 
ab'ility**to. differentiate the characteristics of people, objects, and* 



situations and *to make the relevant adaptations increases significantly 
during -the pfesphool and early .school years.*. There is also* a concomitant' 

> + * ■ ; 

increased the sheer number of possible behaviors in the child's 
repertoire. * ^ 

» * ? v » . 

language development also plays an important role in the* conceptuali- 

zationrof the development- of strategies. .By this we do not mean increase 

in vocabulary or correctness of grammatical usage, but the use of language 

fes a tool for thought. As Vygotsky (1978) has said, "...speech not only 

facilitates the child's effective manipulation of Ejects but also controls 

the child's own beh avior " (p. 26). He speaks also of "the planning function 
I 

of speech," another sense in which language development is pertinent to 
strategic behavior. 

In thVcontext of the preschool and primary school, where children 
undergo important socialization processes, Clauson's (1968) outline of „ 
the socialization tasks that confront children is highly $e levant. Among 
these are the .need to develop a cognitive m&p of one's social wo£ld in 
order to l£arn to fit behavior to situational demands; learning fo take 
the perspective of another person aqd thus* be able to respond selectively 
to th& expectations of others; developing a sense of right and wrong and 
goals and criteria for making choices; and achieving' a measure of self 
regulation and criteria for evaluating one's own performance in the 

interests of becoming independent and self directed. These achievements 

( 

or competencies are'developmentally geared and are preceded by .the more 
basic socialization .tasks of language development, learning to walk, to 
feed and dress oneself, ancj so on,, Cl^uson/s formulation clearly in- 
volves social and emotional as well as cognitive functions and leaves 

room, as well,- for the transmission of cultural goals and values.. 

1 - 



In sum, frgm^tjiese concepts the child isy^een as: aptive, inter- • 

acting within environment of 'material objects and people; a^person whosft 

beAavior is organized and adaptive ; who is intrinsically motivated to have- 

an effective inq^bt on the world? who has an ^dependent sense of self and 

♦ 

an increasing ability to differentiate objects and people'; and fotf whom * x 
the development of language, has control and planning, as well as "communi<?a- 
tive functions. , , c v ^ v 

In our effort tq specify the concept of strategies in a more f ine- 
linear-way / inrormation processing theory has provided a useful formulation. 
The concept of human inforination processing, which now pervades thinking 
about cognition, draws a parallel between human 'cognition and computer 
processing. The information processing approach has conceived of the Jiuman 
mind as a "system," like a computer.' Research has been concerned with tracing 

4 

the flow of in%>rmation through this sytem, and cognition is described in 

terms like input, processing, subroutine, feedback, and the like. Further, 

in an information processing approach, cognition or knowing is considered 

to»be largely '"knowing how": there is an emphasis on process rather than- * 

t , * 

information. Humans are considered to control their behavior ,V including 

the internal behavior of thinking, by strategies or programs that are 
stored as long-term memory, and that, are modifia^J^ (Simon, 1972). In 
this sense, therefore, cognitive development can be considered in lap^e 
>part to be a change in the strategies (or programs, or schemata) that the 
child carries around. 

The specification of information processing models has ranged from the' 
relatively general description of processing strategies,' as in Miller, 
Galante^ and Pribram 1 s (1960) well known TOTE "taodel, to fine-tgrained * 
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represeritations, for" example, processing programs that simulate a child's 

behavior'-in a task, v such as a standard Piagetian class inclusion task 
y i » •• 

(Kla£r & "Wallace, 1972,) j, 

«' 

Miller. Galanter and Pribram's work has been especially influential 

Y 

t in the field! of cognitive psychology and ui our wdrk. In* their model of 



the mental processes involved in organised, goal-directed behavior , the 
human processor is conceived as constructing internal plans for Action, 

* which guide action and against which *the results of th^ action are compared. 
The model is iterative in that the consequences of an action* modify tl^e 
internal plan,, which then guides the n«sxt step in the action,, and. so on. 

There are three crucial aspects of this model that make it seminal 

* and that have appeared in most other information processing models devel- 
oped since then. First., the model emphasizes the' active role of the 
processor. Internal mental processes are conceived as, actions: construct- 
ing a plan, testing out the plan, comparing the observed consequences o^ 
the action to the anticipated consequences. Second, these internal plans 

- are seen as crucial for organized behavior. This emphasis on plans and 
*» 4> 
the planfulriess of behavior puts the processor's intentions and knowledge 

in a central role.' Something Similar to "plans" appears in most other 
models, all^hough often labeled differently (e.g., schemata, representa- 
tion).' The iterative nature of the model is its third crucial aspect. 
As described above, the model "loops back" on itself, indicating;* cyclical 
rather than a linear process. 

In many respects information processing models provide a general 

approach for studying children's strategies, and, a beginning specif ica- 

W ■' * - #-—» , 

tion of some of the mental processes'- likely to be involved in complex 

behavior. However, simple information processing models are^ inadequate 



in ways tkat are relevant to our purposes. These inadequacies have been' 

eloquently detailed by Neisser (1976). The models are,^ general, too 

restricted in scope, and not suff ipientl& connected to the real world. 

• ♦ ✓ 

They are^ primarily or exclusively concerned with internal mental processes^. 

They~\isually lack 'ecological validity, ignore culture, an4 miss .some of 

the main features of cognitive o]^erations as they occur in ordinary life. 

These omitted features are^ important! aspects of oui effort^ to develop a 

* « 

f * 

model of chxldren's strategies. 

Neitfser himself ha^ recommended a 'number df changes in an information 



processing approach. First, -he calls for greater efforts to "understand 

-cognition as it occurs in the ordinary .environment and in the context of 

* * * 

natural,Vpurposeful activity 1 ' (p. 4). Second, he is concerned with examining 
and analyzing "the* environment tfie mind has been shaped to meet." We must 
pay attentxon to the details of the real world, and the structure of in- 

3 

• - * - ' 

formation the world makes available to the.'perceivers and thinkers in it. 

Third, he points out that any model or theory must be able to account for ^ 

the actual sophistication and complexity of cognitive skills that peoptle/ 

can acquire, and for the fact that these, skills undergo systejnatic de- . 

velopment. Finally, Neisser emphasizes that a satisfactory ^ed^y^jfs . 

human cognition "-can hardly be established by experiments that provide 

« 

inexperienced subjects with brief opportunities to perform novel and 
meaningless tasks" (p. 8). We have* tried to give full recognition to 
Neisser 1 s caveats. 

0 s 

Research on Children's Strategies 

A brief review of research on strategy development highlights 
important issues in the study of strategies, and also the importance of 
studying strategic behavior. Simon (1972) states: "A large part of all 



the changes that take place, ih ^ child 1 s 'intellective process during 

liis develppn^nt appears to be describabl/2 as- change in the strategxes 

/' N ' • A'i 1 

or programs he parries jaround with him 11 (p.. 17), \ ■ ^ - ■ 

m redent years, the "concept Of strategies has received a good deal 

of attention in the research literature 'though different researchers us**— 

/ * ' 

different labels, Fpr example, metacognitiye Skills have a^ good deal in ^ 

common with what^we call strategies^ (see for example, £lavell, 1970, ✓ , 

/l979). Brown and DeLoache (1978) refer to m&tacognitive or self -regulatory 

1 " * * * r t 

skills as "processes by which people organize their thoughts and actxons 

including aqtivities suck as; frlanhing^ aheaA, predicting the outcome of __ 

some action (what will happeft if?), monitoring ongoing ( actxvxt? (how am 

I doing?), checking orf the results of actions (did that work, £id it 

achieve my* goal?), correcting errors or inadequacies" (p. 14), Such 

processes are cleSrly part off the'domain o^ strategies, % * 

^i$illot (1968) studied visual sinning strategies, observing <fche - 

eye movements of children agred three through nine, who were asked whether 

two visual- arrays were the same or different, Vurpillot's work shows a 

developmental sequence in which both the criteria for what ^children' search 

for and the way they search undergo change and development. Certain 
' f 

strategies, which can make a difference tP effective £ferformance, often 
occur op. microscopic levels and change over time. 

Mnemonic strategies hatfe perhaps received the most attention in tfie 

« 

literature. Flavell (1970) has shown' that the main difference between 
'youn^ children and effective meniorize^rs is that the old^r and more effect- 
ive memorizers tend to use a variety of strategies. Brown's work also 
points to the imjfortance of knowing when to use wtiich strategy. Hagen^ 
and Kingsley (1968) demonstrate that some strategies used by yoi^ger 



childxeh* are discarded<^y older children as j less effective. Thus, de- 
velppmental change <3o3£ not sijitply/mean adding on more strategies, but 
selective use of ia mdre varied r^petoire. » 

Jstomina's (1975) study of mnemonic strategies contrasted* memorizing 
in a standard, list-learning situation with^memorizing in thevcontext of 
' a meaningful activity. Her studywprovi^es information both about develop- 
mental change and the interaction/of strategy ,« use and context. Younger 
children in the naturalistic , setting appear to be spontaneously discoverinc 
the use of rehearsal strategies. Older children in both settings show an 
awareness of .strategy use -as a source of contr ol wf>r ^ir memorizing, 

* 

and also display more sophisticated strategies. . ' K 

* / / - 



Another set' of studies has examined children's construction 



strategies 



with various materials — blocks, nesting cups, wooden puzzles, fe ^ boardd^ 
mobiles, e£c. — (Greenfield/ Nelson & Saltzman, 1972; Goodson^ & Greenfield, 
1975; Goodson, 1982; Forman, Laughiin & Sweeney, JL971; Forman, 1982). 

I . 

Strategies have been defined, for example, in terms of the different order 
of placement children use in Ifconstrucmon. This work, like some of the 
research'on memory and visual scanning, emphasizes the kinds of knowledge 
as well as the variety' of routines and subroutines that children have to' 
master in order to function effectively in apparently simple tasks. 

Quite different from the studies mentioned above is a se^Sf studies 
of aspects of children's social cognition that examines, for example, 
children's strategies for 'entering a peer group (f.g. Putallaz & Gottman, 
1981; Forbes & Lubin,^ 1979, 1981). Structured observations of children 
entering or attempting to enter a group have led to the identification of 
a range of strategies, such as "givipg information," "expressing feelings," 
"expressing agreement.? Forbes and Lubin have studied the kinds of per- 
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"How 



suasive techniques that* children sporrtanjpusly use in a free play 
situation. Children <j,re also asked: "What would you do i£.. n or "I 
could you..." Ann /aged *£ive, shows her command of a set of strategies, 
when she suggests various ways one^c6\^.d get a playmate to let her have a 
desirable doll: "You could ask her for the doll. .'.You' could ask her to 
have it after... You could say, ' Please, J promise to^ive it back 1 ... 
You could give her anothei: doll. . .You could say, 'If 'you give it to me, 
I Ml buy her some new clothes." 

Bronson's observational system for codifying children "-s executive 
skills has been especially valuable to us. because it deals with children's 
social and ; "nonsocial" or "mastery\ (in tasks) behavior (1978,, 19&1/ 4 1982) « 
The f system v is designed for us^in Yhe classroom,' an<£ focuses on social, 



behavior, mastery' behavior and the 



shifd's use of time. The Executive 



, u — _ 

Skill Profile has been used with several hundred children, agetf two to 
seven, in a wide, variety of school settings. As ^ evident in Section II, 
Bronson's concepts and observational categories have served as the basis 
for the observation system used in the present study of strategies. 

This brief review raises several conceptual and .mythological/ issues. 
. . y 

In the research cited here, * specific observable strategies were disting- 
uished, largely tied to particular tasfcs or contexts of 'interest—visual 
scanning, memory, construction, or certain aspects of peer relationships. ' 
Researchers have asked what the strategies are that children of different 
ages use in effective manipulation of a 'particular task or situation. 
For the most part, the tasks used predetermine the strategies that can be 
observed. The definition of a particular strategy, how it develops, and 
how it is usep will vary depending on "the task, and any given task or- 

'•situation offers particular opportunities for the child to manifest certain 

^ 1 

kinds of strategies. , , . 

• J » , 



Another issue has to do -with the role of ontogenetic change in the 

; . . . S , \ • • % ■ - 

* development of strategies. *|Past research makes it clear fthat it is im- 
portant to study strategies in a developmental framework* It is by 

* Sl • ' • 1 1 

observing children of various .ages that Vurpillot (1968) was able to 

understand how strategies change with development. It is clear that 

""development interacts with strategy use (e.^. Hagen, 1972; <*Istomina, £975) 

Further, somef strategies that are intentional for a young child will be-' 

come routine for an older child and. as children grow older/ they discard 

less effective strategies for more effective ones. It is important to 

* 

note, however,^ that developmental 1 sequences have been mapped* only as 
general trends. Wfe dq^not have clear developmental markers that can be* 
used to assess children's, "status," or that agply across tasks. \ 
k Organization «of Strategic Behavior; Theoretical Model 

In formulating the theoretical /model of strategic behavior, we have 
drawn on the relevant literature, both the general theoretical work and 
the more specific studies of strategies. We have found the information- 

processing approach Jto be especially helpful in our effort to specify 

x> * -, 

more precisely what is implied by the concept of strategic behavior in 
activities with objects and other people. The schematization presented 

in Figure 1 is a formalized and highly abstract definition of the organi- 

& « 

zation of strategic behavior. The figure shows the structure and se- 

quince of the psychological events hypothesized, and the major con- 

w 

structs from which specific observable, behaviors have been derived. 
Figure 1 does not take account of the individual's physical and de- 
velopmental status, nor of the particular context in which behavior 
occurs. • ' * " 



1 i ♦ H* 

As can be seen. Planning/ Monitoring and Accommodation are 
prpcesses with associated actions that form a recursj^ subsystem of 
action within the* schema. This subsystem also* includes other processes which 
^may be entirely or partly internal, jtaVolvement and Outcome are repre- 
sented as outside tfye system of action, the first being a state of being 
and the second an event. Each donstruct is briefly defined and described 
be-low . 

Involvement 

' Involvement is a function of the motivation and affect (the needs, 

desire and impulses) that lead to action. It is a state 'of being and is 

therefore outside the system of action in figure 1. 

Strategies are part and. parcel of purposeful activity and the child 

in such activity is, by definition, motivated and involved. Whether a 

)task is self-imposed 'or suggested by others (e.g. another child, the 

•> * 
teacher, the interviewer) the child's involvement is always in part gen- 

erated from within. 

Involvement is often contrasted with aimless or unfocused behavior 

1 1 t 

in observations of young children in school or preschool settings. This 
is not surprising since early education largely consists of the pursuit 

o 

of purposeful activity. The child's capacity to become involved in such 
activity is encouraged from preschool on. 
Planning 

*. ' . 

To plan means to look ahead, to work out what is needed artd what to 

♦ * 

do nex£. in connection "with some activity. It is assumed that planning.,, s 

however rapid, is a prerequisite to action, and that some planning hk~ 

havior is overt. Planning is also a form of organization; it organizes 

0* 

-* ■ 

purpose and behavior. It may be directly observable, as when child 
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verbalizes a plan, or it may' be inferred from the organization^ 
actions (e.g., when, a child prepares a space for an activity), ^ , 

The representation' of the activity is hypothesized as a necessary * 
process that precedes purposeful action. It is internal and, therefore, 
not observablg, although it is^often possible to infer the way in in- 
dividual construes a taisk from the way he or she acts. How an activity 
is represented influences how action* is organized, and representation is 
depicted as preceding planning, 
*U* Monitoring 

Monitoring ' is the self-rregulating of one^ actions in an, activity 
~~~~~ ' ^ 

or task in terms of a plan or goal, . that As , comparing and, evaluating the 

'■v , i 

outcome^pf actibn with the expectation or goal of the activity. Monitoring 
is hypothesized as continuous and may be voluntary or involuntary. This 
process suggests awareness of the impact, of or to' s , act ions on other people 
and on physical objects— a capacity that is actively encouraged in pre- 
school and' primary school. w . , * % 

Self -evaluation is the positive or negative assessment: of the out- 
come of one's own behavior. It is the evaluative aspect of monitoring 
one's own actions and overlaps with, it. 

Accojnm<j4ation ^ » 

This . is the construct" thit most directly brings! the idea of adaptation 
into the schema and c6ncerns behavior in response to the actipns of others 
or to one's own actions. ■ It does not imply passivity, but ra|her the 

• ^ « " - v t \ 

ability to adapt to the demands of the physical and social situation, . 

arid lo changes in those demands. It includes the give and take necessary 

■I , 
for competent activity in the real world of objects and people. 



Outcome ? ' 

- i. *" 

; * Outcome , like Involvement / is outside the system of action because 
it is an event in the external world, not a process. In the course ( of 
any activity, there aire innumerable small* outcomes - Outcome in Figure 1 
refers to the end ppint of a sequence Qf behavior, i.e. the qompletior} 

and success of an activity. One" aspect of Outcome is evaluation of orie 1 ^ 

« * 
actions brothers. Evaluation !*>th by peers and by teachers contributes 

'significantly to the young child's definition of -success and mastery, or 

f ailtire ' and ineptitude. The ' Outcome of action is linked to motivatxon 

• - ' t : * 1 

and thence to Involvement as the feedback mechanism in the schema. 

A hypothetical 'models such^as the one described -above, has a Re- 
ductive quality 'of apparent .veritficality , as if the wori& is really , 
like that. We must remind ourselTae*', therefore, that the model is merely 
a series of abstractions. At the .same time, we have found this model 
extremely useful fot generating aricf integrating children f s concrete 
behavior in a coherent theoretical framework.. Ttfe behavioral indicators 
derived from the hypothetical constructs in the mode 1^ are' presented in 
the next section. They* are the observable strategies in the, Children's ' 
Strategies Assessment System (CSAS) . * 4 



II. CHILDREN'S STRATEGIES ASSESSMENT SYSTEM (CSAS) 

X • c 

The Children's Strategies Assessment System- (CSAS). is a tool to assess 
young children* s "competence, in social interactions and in material tasks. 
The focus is on t}ie strategies children use in these two domains, that is, 
how they organize the.ir behavior in purposeful activities with' othersT and 

, . * 

with objects. * > 

The CSAS is largely based on Bronson'fe concept of "executive skill" 
and on -her classroom observation measure, the Executive Skill Profile for 
Preschool and Primary School Children (1974, 1982). The CSAS extends the 
Social and Mastery strategies,. of Bronson's work, integrates these* within 
a unifying theoretical base and includes. strategies which have a pegative 
as TOl-l^as\positive aspect. - * ' * * # 

The system is for use \/*ith' chil^rSh aged thr§e tKrough Six, both in 

the natural setting of the presphool and primary school -classroom,, as 

.well' as in a structured situation where a child 'is given a specially 
. ' • t ' ' c * 

designed .task (pr standard measure) in an individual session, or where 

* ' * / 

two or three children are asked, to collaborate in a task* The' procedures 

I ; ' t 

and categories of the CSAS are described, in detail in Appendix A.^ In this 

* - 1 ■ 

section, only tl>e main elements are presented. , ^ 

Constructs and Strategies.: Overview v 1 * ' 

In the CSAjB, children's strategies in purposeful social interactions 

and ii\ goal oriented tasks with objects are grouped in terms of five jnain 

theoretical. constructs: INVOLVEMENT, PLANNING, .MONITORING, ACCOMMODATION, 

and OUTCOME. These were discussed in theoretical terms ill the previous 



fcppfepdix A has been written to be read and used independently of this 
report. As a result, there^ is some inevitable overlap between this section 



agid Appendix 



section. In the\/6sAS, thpy are cpncretized as' observable action. The 
central elements of each construct represented the CSAS observation 

categories is briefly described as follows: ' m * ' 

\ % t 
Involvement ; . The ^nature, of the child's absorption in an 

„ . activity. • . 

Planning : How the child manages, organizes, i and antici- 

pates his/her actions .and those of others. 

Monitoring : Checking and^ commenting 'on one 1 s own work and ^ 

thai; of others. - . 

> 

Accommodation : The child's adaptation* to the demands of the 
social and material situation, in context. 

Outcome : The completion, success*, and evaluation of an 

activity. ^ ' < 

Children's strategies are recorded in different categories under each 

of these five constructs. Social strategies are differentiated frtfm , 

strategies with objects, or "mastery" activities as Bronson has called 

€hem, though an'overlap is obviously possible (e.g., two children working 



on a puzzle) . 



- Social Strategies : These are the strategies that occur when 

the 'child is interacting in purposeful 
f activity with one or more other people. 

Mastery Strategies : These are the strategies a child uses when 

engaged in a- purposeful task with objects. 
The task may b$ a solitary activity or one 
undertaken] with one or more others. It £6 
often a problem-solving activity. It 
always has a known or observable goal whose 
achievement in terms of completion and success 
are observable. 

\. 

The Social and'Mastery strategies recorded in the CSAS are presented 

in Figure 2, grouped according to the five constructs. The figure provides 

if* "'4 V. 

an overview of all strategies. As indicated on the figure, items with an 

asterisk can have, both *p©s^tive ^nd negative 'aspects'. Q Where xrelevagt, a, 1 

record is alsb made of whether a strategy is accepted, rejected or ignored. 

\ 



Figure 2< 



"Cbn^ructs and Strategies in Social 
.Interactions and Ifeistery Tasks, 



Construct 



Strategies 



Social 



Mastery 



INVOLVEMENT 



Collaborative Interaction • 
Nonc<511aborative Interaction 
Socializing = 



On Task 
Explores \ 
Distracted 

Attends to Instructions- 



-J 



Involved Watching 
Not Involved 
Other 



PLANNING 



♦Physical Setup x : > 

Predicts Outcome 

Suggests Activity /Demonstrates/ 
Directs 

Assigns Roles or Resources 

Invokes Rules 
♦Request to Join «. 



*Physical Setup 

Predicts Outcome 

Verbalizes Rules or Task 

Requirements 
*Uses Systematic Approach 



MONITORING Monitors Others 

♦Describes or Comments on Others 
♦Describes or Comments on Self 
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*Sfic 



Checks Instructions^ or Model s 
Describes or Comments on Work 
Comments on Easg or Difficulty 
of Task 



ACCOMMODATING 



*Snares 
♦Trades or Trades Off 
*Takes Turns 
*Promises/Brib6s 
* Helps 

*Joint Effort or Combines 
Resources 
Hostile Force 
"Resists Rules or Teacher 
^sks Social Help 



^Revises % Action or Tal£££> New 
Approach 
* 4 Fine TyineS 4 

• Asks 'Mastery Help 



OUTCOME 

Completion 



Completes 
Incomplete 
Not Applicable 



Success 



All Perfect 
Nearly Perfect 
About Half 

Less than Half Right 



Evaluation 



Praised % 
Criticized 
Corrected 

Ignored 



'Strategies with 'an- aster i-sk haVe both positive, negative aspects. 
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In a- few instances, Social and Mastery strategies are identical, 
^e.g. Physical Setup , under PLANNING. In a few others, they are parallel, 



ERIC 



e.g. Invokes Rules (Social PLANNING) and Verbalizes Rules or Task Re- * 
guireroents (Mastery PLANNING) . By and- larger, however, Social* strategies 
",and Mastery strategies, while not mutually exclusive, are different, re- 
fleeting the different behavioral demands and conventions in these two 
.activity dbmains in the everyday life of preschool and school. 

r 

The CSAS provides both a time and event sample of the behaviors re- * 
corded. Time is recorded in 15-second intervals. . The technical details 
of the recording and coding procedures, as well as detailed definitions 
with examples can, as noted, be found in Appendix A. In the remaining 
pages of this' section,' we present only* brief descriptions of the strategics 
■* in the CSAS. Vfe describe, first, the categories of INVOLVEMENT for Social 
and Mastery activities. We then present all the Social interaction strat- 

<. . • * - - 

"fegies (grouped according to whether they are PLANNING, MdNlTORING or 
•* # * > • * 

r ACCOMMODATING strategies) . .This & followed by brief descriptions of all 
Mastery strategies, again presented according to whether they are 

. Mastery PLANNING, MONITORING or ACCOMMODATING strategies. Finally, OUT?- 

- * • 

COME categories are described. - The reader may "find it useful to refer to 

* T 

Figure 2 to keep track. 

Social and Mastery Involvement ** 
% 

Social and Mas^ej^ INVOLVEMENT indicate the child's capacity to be 
f absorbed in* purposeful activity wi<th others and with* material objects- * 

» ♦ ■' s • * • 

The .categories shQW the type and JLevel of these 1 activities^ as well as the 

, • * * * • . 

amount of time t$\e child sp'ends in nonpu'rposeful activity* , 
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There are three social Involvement categories: Collaborative 
Interaction , where the child is clearly engaged in organized cooperative " 
play; Noncollaborative Interaction , when the child is interacting with 
ovwc; in associative or Parallel play; arid Socializing /" when the child" 

is exchanging information, or comments with another, child , or adult, 

\ * / ^ 

The Mastery Involvement categories indicate whether the child is On 

* Task / that is, focused on\a Mastery task with -a clearly discernible gbal; 

Explores *, i.e., involved with some aspect of the physical environment but 

without a clearly discernible' goal; Distracted from a Mastery\ (On -Task) 

focus; or A ttends to Instructions being given for some activity > . 
, — - — ■ ' * > - — I — i 

Other involvement categories include Involved Watching , when 'the 
chiid is watching a social or mastery activity in an intent, focused way 
for, more than a few seconds; Not Involved , 'when the child is wandering 
4 aimlessly, or drifting, or simply not apparently doing anything; and Other 
when the child is involved in activities such as standing on line or 
riding a tricycle. 
Social Strategies; % 

Social stratetfi^s consist of PLANNING, MONITORING and ACCOMMODATION 

strategies- First we, describe strategies categorized under PLANNING- 

« 

Two of these have negative aspects (indicated by an asterisk) - 

Social. Planning strategies - The first of these is ^Physical Setup, 

* which is a preparatory strategy, the- physical organization of materials 
or a play spaoe before or during a social interaction. The negative of 

■ tli is strategy is" a' lack or 'inadequacy of preparation that is detrimentai , 
to. the interaction.' 1 , P redicts Outcome is recorded when the child makes a , 
verbal prediction about the social activity.^ Suggest s/D emonjfetrates/Gi 
Direc tions is self ^explanatory , but the suggestions, demonstrations or 
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directions are themselves organ'ize<L;£j\d ar^ Social strategies to organize 
others. They are not just unrelated demands for others to obey, but in- 
. dicate the presesde gl a plan. Assigns Roles or Resources is'recorded 



when the child assigns roles, parts, teams, or material resources-in role 
play or other games. Invokes Rules means an appeal to rules to facilitate 
social interaction, stating the rules of a game, or invoking the rules of 
the classroom or school in order to organize the activity, *Request to 
Join is recorded when the child "makes a bid to join one or more other 
children in an activity. The negative of this strategy, is 'a refusal' 
to let others join in an activity. 

Social Monitoring Strategies , There are thr;ee Social Monitoring 
strategies: Monitoring Others , when the child is watching or'checkbig the 
actions of others in the interaction; ^Describes or Comments on Others , 
when the child takes verbal note (positively or negatively) of another per- 
son^ actions, feelings, or appearance; and *Describes or Comments on Self , 
when the child verbally notes his own actions, feelings, or appearance in 
a positive or negative way in relation to a social situation. Negative 
self -monitoring implies negative self -evaluation ("I'm so bad at this 
game"), rather than a statement of negative feeling ("I am sad* 1 ). 

Social Accommodating Strategies , The largest number of Social 

strategies are ones involving accommodation and reflect the importance of 

i 

socialization in preschool x and school, where children are being inducted 
' into the rules and customs of group life and learning". Coping with <?on- 
, straints. and lihtits, and learning to control impulses is a pervasive 'task 

for the young *child, , ; ^ ' » » 

♦Shares, *Trades/Trades Off, *Takes T urns , *Promises/Brjbes , *Helps , 

. — *~ : ' 

* Joint Effort /Combines ResourfceS are strategies that call up familiar 
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situations, each with its positive and negative aspect. The* positive 
side of" these strategies is when the child suggests sharing, taking 

turns, etc., or when the child agrees to a request from someone else to ^ 

. .... .. - _ ......... . ' ^ 

do so. Negative use of these strategies is a refusal to take turns, 

* if 

tratfe, o* help. In *Promises/Brifces , it means a threat. ("I won't be your 
friend. if you don f t... ,f ). Hostile Force and Resists Rules or Teacher are 
always' negative strategies. Hostile Force is a resort to physical or 
verbal abuse (hitting, Biting, insulting) as a way of attaining social 
goals or solving social interaction problems. Resists R ules or Teacher 
is a lack of accomodation to the physical and social constraints of the 
setting. ^Asking Social Help is an appeal to another child or the teacher 
to solve a problem in a social situation. 
Mastery Strategies 

As can be seen from the list of constructs and strategies in Figure 2, 
"there are fewer Mastery than social strategies in the CSAS, primarily .be- 
cause of the large number of -Social Accommodation strategies. _ 

Mastery Planning 'strategies . There are four Mastery Planning strat- 
egies. The first/ *Physical Setup , is recorded when the child gives 
evidence of foreseeing the requirements cjf a task by preparing space for * 
the activ ity, gathering together relevant materials before beginning the 
task, or by organizing materials while doing the task (such as grouping 
things or turning puzzle pieces over). Th^, negative aspect of- thj.s task 
is- the -failure -to gather or or gartiae materials in a*ta,sk that requires 
this strategy, or gathering inappropriate materials.' Predicts Outcome 
means that a child makes a' verbal prediction about,, or states a plan for a 

- '•' ' \ ' ■• 

Mastery activity. Verbalizes Rules or Task Requirements refers to the 



0 ' 
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child's verbal indication of whatsis required in a prospective or ^on- 
going task J The child may repeat instructions to her/himself, state a 
hypothesis/ about how to do the task, or verbalize general or specific 
rules that apply to a task. The last Mastery Planning strategy is *Uses 
Systematic Approach* . This is 'recorded when the child gives evidence of 
the operation of a plan or hypothesi? by proceeding in a systematic and 
' ordered way or with a clear notion about what to' do next and how to do it. 
The negative side of this strategy* is when the child seems to have no clear 
ideas about how to proceed and uses a trial and error method in a hap- 
, hazard way. , 4 * 

Mastery Monitoring Strategies . The three Mastery Monitoring strat- 

f 

egies are: Checks Instructions' or Model , when the child checks (looks back 
at/ Searches, notices) his/her progress against expectations, plans,. or 
against a model provided (such as in Animal Stalls ) ; Describes or Comments , 



oh Wbrk , when the child verbally notices 



i 

i features' of the task f or , remarks 



m on -the progress of the task; and Comments on the Ease 6r Difficulty of 
> * *. : : - 



a Task , when a child 'indicates his/her perception/of how easy or difficult 
v ♦ m 

* the task will be or was for him/her. " 

* 

Mastery Accommodation Strategies . There are three mastery accommoda- 

> 

tion strategies: *Revises Action or Takes New Approach is recorded when 
%m the child corrects errors or changes his/her approach when something has 
not worked out. The negative of this strategy is entered when the child's 
revision is less effective or a change is made >f£om a correct action or 
approach to an incorrect one. 1 Fine Tunes refers to the child *s careful 
adjustment of some, part of .a task (aligning blocks," erasing and rewriting 
more neatly). Asks Mastery Help refers to the child's request for help 
in a mastery task from a child or teacher. v 
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Outcome 

3 5 

Outcome consists of three parts: whether the activity was completed, 
whether its outcome was successful , and (if applicable) how it was evalu- 
ated by others. These events are brief ])y described below. 

Success Categories . The Skucges^£ategories are: All Perfect , 'when 

* 

the completed task is without errors; Nearly Perfect , when the child * has 

done most of the task correctly and has clearly understood it; About Balf 

Right, Which is .any degree of correctness between Nearly Perfect and LesS , 

Than Half Right ; and Less Than Half Right / when more than half the parts 

* 

of the task are incorrect. 

Completion Categories . ' The task is judged as Complete when the 

child clearly does all parts of a task (whether successfully or not); as 

Incomplete when not all parts of the tasks are completed; as Not Applicable 

when the observer ^cannpt^ determine whether the chi^d has completed the 

task. For the Animal Stalls task, a Completion-Success Index .is also ' » 

calculated (see Appendix A) . 

In the natural classroom setting, if observation is ended before a 

* • * 

child has finished a, task, Complete is entered if the child has been 
working steadily, and an Incomplete ^wheiltjfche child has very often been 



v distracted. * T ^^» f 



Evaluation Catego ries . This is, entered whenever the child is 
— " 

Praised, Criticized , Corrected . or Ignored in a Social or Mastery activity, 
♦ j£* 

cfcid whether, by AnotAer child* or a x teacher.' * 

• In the course of this project, the* CSAS has been developed in con- 

junction witji the development of ^Animal Stalls , after in ten ^Lve^ preliminary 

• «* 

classroom 'observations. ' It had originally been our intention to concentrate 

- / i 

\ . • ' * 
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III. DEVELOPMENT OF THE ANIMAL STALLS CONSTRUCTI(Sn T£SK 
It was our goal to create a task that would be challenging and 
enjoyable to children across a relatively broad age span, and that wg&ld 
demand strategic behavior that could be observed. A construction task was 
considered ideal to meet these requirements. The procedure, in outline, 
is extremely simple. A m^iel block construction is shown 'to the child, an 
assortment of construction materials is available, and the child is asked 
to make another one just like the model. 

The task is called Animal Stalls . The construction is made of table 
"blocks arranged to create two, three, or six "stalls" that contain one or 
more miniature animals and bales of hay. The complexity of the model to 
be reproduced can be adapted to. "different ages. The materials used-- 
blocks and miniature animals — are familiar to preschool and primary schoel 
children, but K the actual problem of constructing something to match a 
3-dimensional model is not a task that they have had experience with. The 
process o'f construction demands that the child 1 *, approach to the problem 
is made manifest^ that i§, is externalized. The manipulative skills are 
not beyond the competence of a 3-year-ol{3, and are still appropriate to a 
6-year-old (and older primary school children) . 

Block play is a staple of the preschool curriculum, and a number of 
researchers have used construction tasks to study different aspects of 
children's cognitive problem-solving abilities. But there are no clear 
leads in the literature that could guide us to gear the complexity of the 
model to the children's agfe. Some* trial and error, was, therefore, un- 

r Q * 

avoidable. * x , 

We have tested several different formats, varying the nature of the 
materials used, the complexity of the model, and the procedures of presen- 
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tation and instruction. Three versions of Animal Stalls- have been used in ~ 
this study; each is'briefly described* be low ^ 
Three Versions of Animal Stalls 
Version 1: Colored Block s 

The first; version of Animal Stalls was built with colored wooden 1 
blocks. 1 We selected these blocks because they made the model look 
appealing and were not unlike the blocks generally usecf in school. (Also 
they are inexpensive and generally available.) 

•The major purposes of our work with this £irst version of the task were 

to see (1) if the task was appropriate for children aged three th tough six 

years; - (2) whether it evoked strategic behavior^ jand (3) if so, whetfier s 

the strategies could be systematically coded. At the same time that we^ 

were selecting and trying out a task, we were testing out and refining our 

system for observing and recording children's strategies; the tfto objec- 

* 

tives were pursued in tandem. * „ r c 

• & 

We started with a structure that had six stalls, but added a simpler, 
* 

3-stal<L model when it became obvious that *the 6-stall model was «too« 

difficult for the younger children. Preliminary findings are described in 

* 

more detail in the' following 'section', but here let us note that the task 
was appropriate, and did evoke strategic behavior that could be coded. In 
the course of testing, however, it became increasingly clear that the* 
colors of , the blocks made the interpretation of the children's behavior 
more difficult*. In the seconcj version of the task, therefore, we decided 

\ * t « ' * v • *• 

to eliminate color.. " • 
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Sandberg's Rainbow Colored Blocks, available ^t Woolworth's |Ad many 
toy stores/' 
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Version 2: Natural Wood with WISC Block Towers 

The second version of Animal Stalls was made of natural wood table 

blocks, Thfcse blocks are smaller counterparts to those used in preschool 

classrooms across the country and, lik$\them, a£e scaled. The Animal 

Stall's , unit block is 2V» x 4" x^". 1 , 

• "* 

, we starred with a, 3-stall and 6-stall model, and later added one 
with two stalls. As can be J seen in the sketches of the Version 2 models 
(Figures 3,4, and 5), blocks bf several different shapes are used pro- 
viding* distinctive clues for the replication of the model. The 2-stall J 
structure has two, and the 3- and 6-stall models have four columns, each 

topped with a colored block from the WISC Block Design task. These were 

, / 

included with, the expectation that they would yield information about the 
children's attention to small detail. Each stair contained some objects 
appropriate to the* concept of a farm building. Miniature farm animals 

and bales of hay were placed in the stalls; in one stall of the 6-stall 

2 * 

model, there was' a small dumptruck. 

This version of 'Animal Stalls was more successful 'than the Version 1 
colored blocks. In replicating the model, children "demonstrated a range 
of different approaches and strategies. In the course of testing thfs 
version, we were able to revise and strengthen the observation system. 
But we found that the y/iSC blocks served ias a distractor. They were 
visually so compelling that many^childrefH selected them first, and, since 
they could not l^e used until* at least a portion of the structure was % 
built,* such early selection was counterproductive. Many children .com- 



"^Available from Childcraft and ojthar educational* supply firms. 

2 * ' ^ 

The farm animals and hay bales are from a set made by'Britains, 

Ltd., and available at Childcraft and othet^ toy and' educational 'simply 

firms. The* truck is Matchbox, available in toy and variety stores. 
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mentecLdn how much they liked "those blocks/ 1 They enjoyed examining 
thenr^bid building "with them. But "few reproduced the arrangement of blocks 
exactly, although some placed the WISC blocks systematically so that, v • 
- -for-Jwcafl^ie^- u all ^the tops ^are redr. J1 We decided ^thafc -the- WISC blocks were j 
more of a liability than an asset. They did not yield enough in forma- 

tion aboijt attention to detail, and often seemed to interfere *ith the * 

• t f 

progress of the task. These considerations led to the. development of 1 

the present model of Animal Stalls , Version 3, / *>' * 

Version 3: Natural Wood -with Arch* Superstructure < , 

# 

The third and final version of Animal Stalls also is constructed of 
table blocks, but it overcomes the empirically determined liabilities of 
the two earlier versions. There 'are three .models: a 2-stall like that 
used inversion 2, but without the WISC blocks (see Figure 6); a 3rstall — 
(Figure 7); and a 6-stall model (Figure 8). As in Version 2, miniature . 
animals and hay bales are housed in each stall. In all, ther'e is 
variation in the block forms used, and the increa'se in the number of 
stalls is matched, by increase in the complexity of the ar<?h super- 
structure. Our goal Was to have an increasingly complex structure rather 

- • J ' 

than, as in the second WISC towers versioa, to introduce details that 
were structurally trivial. " 

The -^Sample * * , • 

The sample of children in all three versions consist^ of 125 3-, 4-, 
5-, and 6-year-old children. The oldest children were a few months be- 
yond their sixth birthday, % * - 

Of the 125 children, 80 (64%) ^attended Head Start, 30 '(2,4%) attended 
private preschools, and 15 (12%) were in kindergarten in an urban public 
school, ,The Head Start children were drawn from four urban Head 'start 
centers and one rural center in upstate New York, x 






/ 




r 









Figure 8'. Version 3, Six-Stall with Arch Superstructure. 
(Animals and hay bales distributed.) r 
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The children are from three ethnic groups—black, hispanic, and 
white: 27 (22%) black, 40 (32%) hispanic, and 58 (46%) white- The 
distribution of children by age, ethnic group, and version of the Animal 
Stalls task is shown in Table; 1. Both boys and girls were sampled "across 
"all age groups, as can be -seen in— Table 2.^ _^ , J 

^ Table 2 



Children Tested on Animal Stalls , By Gender and Age 
< , (three versions combined) 



Age 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


3 


13 


~ 15 


28 


4 


25 


25 


50 


5 


20 


21 


41 


6 






_6 


Total 


61 


64 


125 



Procedure for Recruiting Children 

The project was described to the center or^school director and j 
educational coordinator. Project staff visited the center, met aiftrtalked 
with the administrative staff 4 and relevant teachers, and also met with < 
and described the project to the Parent Advisory Council, A brief 
written description of the project and the kinds of activities we 
wished to undertake with the children, as well as permission forms, were 

distributed to the parents, 1 School information sheets and class lists 

- J 

were also obtained. Only those children whose parents had given per- 
• # • » 

mission were asked to do the Animal Stalls ., 



1 These forms were prepared in Spanish and English' (see Appendix B) , 
All materials for recruitment were prepared at a time when a number of 
task* were^ planned and before we knew the project would be terminated. 



Children Tested on Three Versions of Animal Stalls 
By Type of School ( Setting, Age, and Ethnicity 



Head Start Centers 



Version of » 



Four Urban 



One Rural 



Private Preschool 



Kindergarten 



Total 



Animal St§lls 


B 


H 


W 


Total 


B # H W Total B 


H 


w 


Total B H Total 


B 


H 


W 


Total 


Colored Blocks 
3- and 6-Stal^s 


• 




* 




















Age 
3:0 - 3:11 


2 


* 12 


0 


14 


- . - - 0 


0 


4 


* *> 
4 - 


2 


12 


4 


18 


4:0 - 4:11 


5 


6 ' 


0 


11 


- 0 


0 


3 


3 - ? 


5 


6 


3 


14 


5:0 - 5:ir 


2 


3 


0 


5 


- a 


• 0 


0 


0 - 


2 


3 


0 


5 


6:0 








" 0 


- 1 - ~- • 


1 


1 


3 - - 


1 


I 


1 1 


3 


Total 


9 


21 


0 


30 


- - l, : 


1- * 


8 


10', - - - 

L F 


io 


22 


8 


40 



Natural Wood 
Blocks with 
WISO Towers 
2-/ 3-, 6-Stalls 



Age 
5:0 - 3:11 


5 


0 


r 

0 * 


5 


« 








0 


0 


5 


5 


j. 








4- 


0 


5 


10 


4:0 - 4:11, 


6 


2 


1 


9 


0 


1 


14 


* 15 • 


0 


0 


4 


4 












3 


19 


2 a 


5:0 - 5:11 


1 


1 




2 


0 


0 


5 


5 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


5 


4 


9 


1 


6 


10 


17 


6:0 
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0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Total 


12 


3 


1 


16 




1 


19 


20 






10 


10* 


* 0 


6 


4 


1Q ■ 


12 


10 


34 * 


56 



l 

o 
I 



Natural Wood 
Blocks with 
Arch Structure 
2-, 3-, 6-Stalls 



r 



ERLC 
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Age 
3:0 - 3:11 


°1 


0 


0 


1 


















1 0 


0 


1 


4:0 - 4:11 


0 


4 


1 


6 






2 


2 










0 4 


3 


? 


5:0 - 5:11 


3 


4 


1 


8 






8 


8 


0 


0 


3 


3 


3 4 


12 


19 


6:0 - 6:3 


















1 


] * 0 


1 


2 


1 0 


1 


j2 


Total 


4 


8 


2 


14 




£ '■ 


- • 10 


• 10 


1 


0 


4 


5 


5 8 


16 


29 


TOTAL 








60 






20 


30 








15 






125 
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Center and school staff at all sites were extremely helpful to 
project stiff in arranging meeting times, making space available , and 
generally facilitating the conduct of the project. • 
Procedure , for Administering Animal Stalls 

The. procedure for administering Animal Stalls , as spll as the con- 
yentions* adopted for, coding strategic behavior and recording ^e child's 
construction, have been*refined during the course of task development? 

In all instances, the Interviewer (I) had made an appointment in 
advance. She first approached the teacher with a list of children whose 
parents had given permission for testing 7 The teacher chose children * 
from that list, usually judging on the basis of the children's cui^ent 
activity? until all the children had been seen, m If a child di'd not want 
^to come, another child was taken." Almost invariably, a child who at first 
refused would ask to be taken at a later time. More often, children who 
did not have permission clamored to come "(but these* children were never. t 
tested) . Often children would say that their f rdend who had already .done 
the Animal Stalls had to 14 them about it and that it'wfcs fun, or okay, ,< 
or interesting, or easy. 0 * 

The physical layout differed from place to place, depending on the 
kind of space that was available. In all settings, the actual adminis- 
' tration was conducted in* an area separate from the child''s classroom, 
generally ah unused classroom or office. In the testing room, extraneous 
objects were put away or removed ^to the extent feasible) . The I had 
already constructed the models ahd laid out the materials for the child 
to use; When possible, the models and space for the child's building 
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were prepared 'bn the floor*. When that could not be done, low, child- - 
sized tables were used. The rationale for the arrangement of the models 
and materials was tjp enable the child, especially the younger child, to see 
the model easily and from more than one vantage point, an4 to have the 
materials easily accesgib^e but distant enough from the model so that 
selection and placement were observable by the'^I. 

All children were interviewed in their preferred or dominant lan- 
guage. For some - hispanic children, the language of administration shifted* 
back and -forth between Spanish and English, following the child's lead, 
or the I repeated instructions or questions in the otrffer language to ensure 

• \ 

understanding. , 

The procedure for the Animal Stalls task itself is to show the child 

• « 4 

a model of the appropriate 2-, 3-, or 6-stall. version and ask her/him to 
mafe one just like it. If the child completes it successfully, s/he is 
then asked to make the next one in the series (unless, of course, the # 
»6-stall version is presented fifst) . If the child is unable to begin 

construction, the I offers encouragement, repeats the instructions and 

* * 

ddmiiyteters the less complex model if tfie chi*ld cannot respond. 

Whenever possible, the child's chronological age was used as a guide 

for determing which version to present fftst. 

Three year old children were shown tlje 2-stall 'model, and asked x ' 
to do the 3-stall mfttel if their 2-stall construction was 
"nearly perfect." 

Children aged four, and five were shown the 3-stall model 
and asked to do the 6-stall if thei*: 3^stall construction 

was "nearly perfect." : V 

• - ♦ »* * 

Children aged six were asked -to do th6 6-stall model. If t^ey 
were not able to proceed, they were asked t<$ do the 3-stall.** • 
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r 

Blocks and accessories the .fchild will^eed, as well as a number, of ^ 
additional blocks and animals, are- arranged neatly , blocks of similar 
shape stacked together; much in tlL*way that blocks are arranged on shelves 
in classroom* T If possible, the materials are ordered on a small set of 
shelves placed at right angles close fo the model and the space the chi] 
will use for building. ' * 

> 

Hie I says: 

* 

I'm (we're) intere'sfced in how children build things, I have 
a building here that I. made. and I'd like you to make one 

* just J ike it , 

« * 

What does it look ° like to tfou? (If nd response, ask: What / 

' do' you think it- is supposed to v be? If child doesn't ^answer, 

say: Wfe" thought it was like a place for farm animals, Vte call . 

it Animal Stalls , What do you think?) 

♦ 

See these blocks and things? We've brought plenty for you to 
use. Take whatever you need, okay? Why don't you start now? 
Remember that it should be just like this one (just like mine)-. 

* When child appears to be finished, or stops,, I asks: Have you 

finished? And at the end, I asks: .Is yours just like mine? ^ 

I starts timing when instructions are completed. I records strategic 
behavior on the recording form at 15-second intervals. I also records the 
child's actions and relevant verbalizations, and makes rough sketches of 
starting approach, building sequence, and major shifts in the child's* 
construction. Time to completion" is recorded. A sketch of the model is 
used to describe the sequence of child's construction. 

• Results of trials of the Animal Stalls tas* with 125 preschool and 

primary school children are presented in the next section, 

j * ~ * 

X ln those instances when the child did not seem to understand what 
was being asked, or seemed unable or unwilling Xo try to bui^d, the I • . 
"uld offer encouragement, try -to check the child's compreh ension of the 
. instructions by demonstration. For example, she would select four unit 
blocks, take two and place one on top of the other and say, See this, 

ca^ou Ski this?" £di«ti»g th6 ^ tW ° blOCl<S) ' °^ ^Child'iad 
a three-block arch Srd and ask the child to make one. When the Child had 

done this, and all children could make these simple constructions, th&.*I 

would turn back to the model and repeat the basic 'instruction. (In a few 

instances, the child was gtill unable to respond.) 



IV, PILO TING THE MEASURES: RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

f — : : : ; ' 

Findings are discussed in general terms for Version 1, the colored 
blocks, and in more detail for^ Version 2 and 3 of Animal Stalls , The aims- 
of Version 1 were to establish the viability of the activity itself; to de- 
velop administrative procedures including instructions, placement of the 
materials, "and so on; and to clarify and refine the categories in the 
observation system, ' 

> + * 

Version 1, the Colored Blocks 

* This version was tried out with 40 children, aged three through six, 
in urban Head. Start Centers and private schools. There were 24 girls and 
16 boys, and most of the children were three and four years old: BlackA 

/ 

hispanic, and, white children were sampled across the age span (see Table 1) 
The bulk of the sample was presented with the 6-stall model; v nine children, 
all three-year-olds, were asked to^reproduce the 3-stall model. Findings 
are discussed in terms of the children's success in the task, which was 
also a measure of task difficulty/ and in terms of the kinds of strategies 
evoked, * 

Outcome: Completion and Success 

The child's, finished construction was evaluated for completeness and 
correctness. Completeness lias coded as Complete , Nearly^Complete , or Not 
Applicable in the case^f wften the child did not attempt to reproduce the 
model. Accuracy or correctness was coded in terms of correctly placed 
blocks and animals as All Perfect , Nearly Perfect \ Approximately Half Righ,t 

or Legs than Half RightV * 

* * 
For the three-year-olds, the 6-stall model was 'too difficult, though 

one seriously attempted the, task. Almost all the fourryear-olds attempted 

the task and more than one-third built a complete and successful, or a 



recognizable version. *The task was easy for the five- and six-year-olds. 

■ ** ■ * v ' " > ^ *'" s ">^ 

>*All*completed the tasJc and made All Perfect or Nearly Perfect replicaSy ; :* 

Wlten we introduced the 3-stall model to a small, group (9) of three- 

/ ' - • * 

year-olds, f our> madfe All Perfect , Nearly Perfect or partially completed 
structures and thp remaining five children built a .different structure or 
Souixd "the task too difficult. * • / 1 . , ; 

/ Gauging the level of difficulty of thp task and trying to ..match it to 
fetfe child's age 'was- not easy Son»ti^s-firCHild would build something en- 
tirely different, whiclv.we labeled "builds alternative ^structure; " or a 
child might say, "I don't like youfs$ I|ll build* my own*." At other times „ 
v" it was not clear Aether the child was following a design of her or hi^ 

• ; . • ■ ■ v. 

own, or was trying to reproduce the -model and^ could not do so. But when- 

ever the- child, was, actively building, we were' able to observe strategic 

<* • • 

• •* ■ 

behavior. 

** s * 

Strategic!? Behavior ^ ^ % 

- 8 * , > 

• \ »' Examination of the protocols of ^children's efforts to construct 

' • ■ i ■ — 4 1 - 

the .Version I, 6-stall model shows that the task succeeded in evoking 

strategies whether or not the model was being accurately .replicated. E^rJ^ 

instance, a 'child might start 'off, look ■ carefully at the model, s^leqt 

-several blocks and place 'them on the" table. It is*, soon clear that the . . 

\ 

I i . 

child has a ^oal and a 'plan for she is building an. enclosure, a structure ^ 

* ft 

of her own desigxr, whfc^bears only slight resemblance to the model in 'de- , 

tail, but, is meant /to enclose the farm animals. She places several, animals 
inside the structure, and says that she is finished. This is an instance 
where we do not know whether the child thought she was trying to replicate 
o"r^had replicated the model. 1 Nevertheless, aside from judgments of outcome 

^-Later-we asked all children whether /^his building was just -like- tHfifo^ 
model. Those who 'built alternative structures sometimes claimed that their 
.buildings were just like the model. . , ■ , ' 
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olds: all but one of favgra used a^l/of the strategies coded. The three- 



thiB* sequence yields a good deal of information ^bout strategics. 

Tail^. 3 shqws the percentage of x three;-/,., four-?^ and f ive-year-old 
children who demonstrated strategic behaviors in the course o% working" on 
their, construction, and^ the proportion .of 'Childrert who completed and ^ 
succeeded jSa^the task. Vte s^ considerable consistency among the five-yeafc- 

" ^iWm used a^j/o: 

and four ^year-olds were a good deai more variable in ^whether or not they 
showed strategic*, behavior , 

One strategy/ that is more heavily represented tha^one might expects 
especially among tlie"~yeuages^hildren, is Uses Systematic Approach . This' 

- • 7 * \ • ^ ' ^ 

is because children, especially ishe younger children J tended to select 
blocks by color. Often the child\would Select several of the red blocks; 
these wer^'the vmit blocks in this set and werenlsed in the mo£el« to create' J 
outside walls and to divide the stalls from each other. Choosing and placing. 
the,se blocks correctly afelified as a systematic approach to construction. 
But properly placing all the red blocks ap^aily~feqii ired more analysis, 
foresight* and planning than tnese young children could manage. Choosing the 

red blocks seemed more^often to interfere with the child's effort tj^build^ 

* ♦ - ' • r 

the structure. The confounding of the visual salience of the co^oTfed blocks 

* 

with the .approach to construction led to the decision to develop a color 
neutral version of the task. < N ' 

■ in 6tim, work with the first version of th^ Animal Stalls construction 
tas)c«v^iowed. that: , s * 

- the- task was viable.^ It evoked purposeful, goal directed 
behavior ±tt young -children: . 

» * M » 

. - The task elicited a rich artfay of stra-tegie^ even when - 
successful completion was*beyond the child* 

- It- enabled us to change, clarify, and refine categories 

in the observation, systenw 
^ *. • 

- It identified .problem%/that needed to l^k resolved in 6 
further development of the task« 6.g. the 3-stall model 
waslibt a •successful 1 base line for the younger children. 
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Table^ 3 



Animal Stalls ; Version 1, 6-Stall , 
(Colored Blocks) * 
Percentage- of Children by Use of Strategies and Outcome 
' " (N=*31) " ^ 



. • i 



INVOLVEMENT 



PLANNING 



MONITORING 



ACCOMMpDATING 



OUTCOME 



Attends En^ Ex^ . Phys./Verb, System^ Checks DesiBrr'./Comnw Corr. Takes , Fine ^ Com- 7 All Perf. 
Instr. gaged plores Setup" Appr. Model Own Action Error New Appr. Tunes pletes Near Pterf. 

,83 58 - ' 100 75 

64 43 36 . 57 

<ido 100 " itfo , 



75 



43 



83 



71 



25 



43 



58 67* 



57 " 64 



.58 



21 



100 



100 



0 



80 




* * 1 • * 

/N6TE: The names of somb strategies were changed 'during, the development of the system 

and will therefore not show consistency across tables in this section. 
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Versions 2 and" 3, Natural Wood- Blocks, 

WISC Block Towers, and Arch Superstructure ' „ 

We briefly summarize the data base for Versions 2 and 3 separately 
and then combined. The findings from the two versions are then discussed 
together. 

The WISC Block Towers, Version 2, was given to 56 children/aged 3.1 
to 6.0. The majority of these children (33) did the 3-stall model. Version 

3, Arch Superstructure, was given to 29' children. The age range is 3.1 to 

1 2 
6.3. Again, the majority of 'the children (15) did the 3-stall model. 

When the data from both versions are pooled, the N=85; 17 children were 
given 2-stall, 48 children^ 3-stall, and 20 children 6-stall models,. Four- 
teen children were asked to replicate two models. In some instances a child 
who was first given the 6- or 3-stall model and covijd not begin was then 
able to proceed with th§ less complex' model (3- or 2-stall) . In other cases, 
children easily finished one model and were given a more complex one. In 
the analysis presented in this section, the second trials only are re- 
ported for these children. As we learned more about matching the difficulty 
of the task to the child's age, the procedure was improved. Some children 
tested early in the series who were started with the 6-stall model would 
have been started on the 3-stall model^if %hey had been seen later. Thi,s 
means that not all children were given an equivalent opportunity to be. 



Few thr^ee-year-olds could be included because it was late in the 
school., yfear and most of the children in the three-year-old group had 
turned four. 



The specific distribution is: 



2-stall 



3-stall 
6-stall tJO 



Version 1 

6 
33 
17 



Version 2 

11 
15 
3 



ERLC 



56 • 



29 



\ 
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successfurph the task, whicli pl^es constraints on certain kinds of com- 
parisons and analyses of the data. f 

presenting the data from Animal Stalls Versions 1 and 2, we firs* 
'examine the products children made, that is, the outcome of the task. We 
theft 7 present- the* strategies they used, ""describing general trends and 
whether or not particular strategies or patterns are associated with out- 
come character istics^ Data from a small substudy are then presented in 
which 10 children were observed with the CsSfe in their classroom and in , 
the Animal Stalls task. 

Let us note first that the children's response to the ta^sk itself was 
generally positive; only a few children were unable to tackle it. Most 
children seemed to enjoy the task even though it was^ apparent from many of 
theiJLinitial responses that the request of "make one /just like mine" was . 
not one that they were accustomed to. „ Some looked surprised. Some looked 
at the model and said, "Oh, that looks hard" and then proceeded to build it 
with ease. Several said they were finished when they had completed Vie 
block structure, but had not put in the animals. Some talked a good deal 
while they worked, either about what they were doing or "making conversa- 
tion" with the adult; others said not a word.' 

Outcome: Completion and Success 

The end product of the construction process was analyzed to yield a 
Completion Success Index (CSI) which is arrived at by dividing the number 
of items correctly placed by the total number of item's in the model. The 
tcsi is a measure of how successfully the children could deal with the task 
and was also used, together with other considerations, to reflect back on , 

process. The count of the number of items correctly placed gives a very 

4) 
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good indication of the accuracy with which the structure is constructed 
when it' is close to perfect. But it can be misleadingly inflated when 
the errors are few but crucial; and it does not discriminate ^mong con- 
structions in which no item is placed correctly. The protocols were 
therefore sorted , f into five groups , in which accuracy of the construction 
weighed heavily but was not the sole criterion. For thpse children who made 
tw£ constructions , only the second was considered. Thus, a child who could 
not make a 6-stall but did make a 3-stall model was categorized on the basis 
of the^^s^ll. Similarly, a child who made a perfect 2-stall and then a ' 
much less adequate 3-stall would also b$ categorized on the basis of the 
3-stal^const fc ruction . 

Criteria for placement in the five categories are as follows:^ 

Category I (N=13) m 
I 

The construction is All Perfect . 

The construction is Nearly Perfect , i.e. 

> 

-There are one or two unobtrusive substitutions which do 
not affect the model structure, e.g. 1 unit for split 
unit 1 , 2 units for double unit* 

-Placement may not be completely symmetrical, e.g. of 
cylinders or arches. 

r 

-One or two animals may be omitted or substituted; they 
may not be correctly oriented; hay bales may be' omitted * * 

or not correctly distributed. 

(In Version 2, color matching of the WISC Blocks, vhich was 
very rare, was noted, but not considered in categorization.) 



Twor-o^ tfte authors (EKS and DBW) defined the /categories and sorted the 
protocols independently; disagreements were diWij^sed and a consensus achieved 
in each. Category definitions we*£ revised during the rating process. The 
ten children in the. substudy discussed later in this section 'are not included 
in this analysis. Therefor^. N*75. ~ 
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Category 2 (N»9*)>^ 

The stjructure closely raswfeles the model. It may have errors 
like those in Category l/'faut 'in addition 

-There, are conspicuous or significant omissions or additions, 
e.g. a gate or divider is omitted; a v block is added to 
perimeter or divider; an arch is substituted for a unit 

.block. / 

-There may be small scale, reversals, e.g. of t gates. ^ 



Category 3 (N=17) 

* • 

The model has not been copied but ds recognizable, though not 
necessarily integrated. Salient" features are present. The 
number of stalls is correct (in a few instances, in the 6-stall, 
when many salient features are present and the number of stalls 
is incorrect, the structure is categorized here) . 

There are always significant omissions, additions, or substitutions. 
There may also , be shifts in orientation or -large scale reversals, 
e.g.'of the back and front of the structure. 

Some ef farts to reproduce the 6-stall model which are essentially 
unsuccessful but were elaborate' multi-stall constructions of many 
blocks*and accessories were categorized as 2- 

Category 4 (N=28) 

The model- is not recognizable?*^ Buildings may consist of :^ 
-A line of blocks. 

-A line of blocks ,with a few animals lined up next to them. 

-Siimole enclosures or part enclosures, made of identical or 
varied blocks, often with animals inside. 

-Occasionally a salient feature of the -model is usel, e.g. 
cylinder s. 

Category 5 (N«8) 

A few blocks are selected and arranged in no coherent pattern. 
Some blocks may be those from the model. 

There is no structure at all. The child was unable to undertake 
the task, or added a few blocks to the model. 

(Children in this category typically give up the task.) 
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Table 4 



Animal Stalls ; Outcome Categories 
And Child and Task Characteristics 







CSI 


Category 








1 


2 




3 


4 


■ 5 


N Girls (N<36) 
Boyd (N=39) 
Total (ti=75l) 


7 

6 ^ 
13 


3 
6 
9 




10 
7 
17 


13 
15 

28 - 


3 
5 

<8 


Age t * 
.Range 
Median 

r 

%* Correct (CSI) 


3.4-6.6 
4.10 


3.9-5.9 
4.11 


3. 


11-5.11 , 
5.3 


3.0-6.3 3. 
4.9 


11-5.1 
4.6 










s 




* 

Range 
X 

P l 


4 79-100 
95 


59-98 
77 




0,-90 
41 


NA 2 


NA 2 


Task Complexity 










* 




' ^2-Stall 
*3-Stall 
6-Stall 


2 
5 
6 


3 
5 
1 




2 
8 
7 


7 
16 
5 


3 

4 : 
Is 


* 

The data do not 


include the 


10 children 


in 


the substudy reported 


later 



in this section. < 
2 * " ' « 

The concept of correctness does not apply to the productions of children 
, in categories 4 and 5. • 
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If we look at the distribution across these five, categories in Table 4, < 
we can see that both the extreme categories contain a relatively small number 
of children (17% and 11% of the sample, respectively). T£e bulk of th£ group 
is in the middle categories, although the distribution is skewed toward the 
lower end. Constructions in Categories 1 and 2 can* be considered as adequate 
reconstructions of the. model; 29% of the children fall into these two groups. 
Those in Category 3 are marginal and comprise 23% of the group; those in 
Category 4, the largest, 37%. 

Of the 13 children in Category 1, six are boys, seven are girls, and 
the age range is from 3.4 to 6.0, with a median of 4.10. The group there- 
fore 'covers the age range, and boys and girls are equally represented.^ The 
categorization was based on two constructions of the 2-stall, five of the 
3-stall, and six of the 6-stall. The youngest child made an almost perfect 
3-stall, the oldest an almost perfect 6-stall. 

The majority of the 'children built complete and accurate structures: 
'eight of the 13 were 100% perfect. The lowest CSJ score is 79%, and 
the mean 94.8%. Criteria for incjbysion in Category 1 are stringent because 
we wanted to see if the most; accurate and complete constructions were 

achieved by means of different or* simijlar strategies than those used in 
r 

less adequate constructions: „ 

Children in Category 2 made clearly recognizable structures. As can 

V 

be seen in Table' 4, there are nine children i^ this category, three girls 
and six boys, who range in age from 3.9 to 5.9 with a median of 4.11.. The 
categorization was based on three constructions/of the 2-stall, five of 
the 3-stall, and one of the 6-stall. Six of the constructions were complete, 
three were missing' a basic and .salient feature, such as a stall divider, 
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of the cylinders and WISC blocks. Their CSI scores range from 59% 

• . * 

(Allan [5.01] 1 who left out the cylinders and WISC blocks on an otherwise 
perfect 3-stall), to 98%, with a mean of 77.3%. 

The third category encompasses a wider rliige .of different kinds of 

* * 

errors, omissions agjd distortions, although one can s€ill tell what the 

original model was. There are 17 children in this category, seven 

boys and ten girls, -£rom 6.11 to 5.11. The median age is 5.3. The 

categorization includes two children 1 s efforts to construct the 2-stall, 

eight the 3-stall, and seven the 6-stall. The range of the CSI score 

is from zero (5 cases)- to 95%. Five children in this category have £ 

relatively high percentage of correctly placed blocks (69%-95%) . They 

# 

were categorized here because of the. significant natur6 of 'the substitu- 
tions and omissions in their constructions v or, in one case, because the 
child incorporated a ^wall of the model in her construction. 

The structures categorized as 1 and 2 can easily be visualize^ by re- 

< 

f erring to Figures 3-8. Those in Category 3 are only partly represented , 
by these figures. For example, Delia (5.3) built what was essentially a 
1-stall version of the 2-stall, but with two sets of animals properly ° 
aligned. The 3-sta*ll Structure that Riana (5.5) built contained a number of 
•substitutions which changed its look considerably, but it was clearly a 3- 
stall structure. Others in this category made structures whose basic form 
differed from the model in important way£. Nick (4.5) made an Open front 
3-stall that looked as if he had not finished, although he said that* he had. 
Naomi's (5.0) rendition of the 3-stall at first glance seemed completely * 
unrelated to the model. But she h^d reconstructed three stalls, though* 



9 ^*A11 names used £ri this report are* fictional and are not the names of 
any child seen.,. 



'each had its own independent walls. Two of >the stall£ were off at one 

side at ap angle to the table edge and the other was directly adjacent to 

the. left side of the model/ a mirror image of the left hand stall of the 

• * „ 

mocfel, producing a reversal. Naomi's construction points up a problem that 

* f 

a number of children had, of integrating the parts of the structure into a 

whole. .To reproduce the model, the child must be able to analyze its com- 

ponents and also put 'them together into a coherent whole structure. 

The fourth group of 28 children contains the broadest variation in ** 
• * * 

type of structures, but none resembled the model. There are 15 boys and 
13 girls in thi# group. The age range spans that of the sample, from 
3:0 to 6:3, with a median of 4:9. . The categorization* was based on seven 
efforts to reproduce the 2-stall, 15 the 3-stall, aihd five the 6-stall 
model. 'N* * 

* * 

Of the 28, 22 children (79*) placed none of the nateridlsj^prrectly ; 

the other six children had a mean.CSI of 42%. The constructions riade by 

children in this group could not be complete since 'the basic criterion for 
* »*. . 

inclusion in ,this group was that the model was unrecognizable. 

Several children used the model itself as a base for construction.. 
Although the. I repeated tha£° he should make his own builaiiig, Zeke (6:3), 
for example,' built onto the model and round it, creating a Relatively 
elaborate structure., and'-adding pens for anijnals in the rear. Others made 
what we have referred- to as alternative structures,, sometimes a line of 
blocks with animals arranged alongside. A- common variant was a simple 
enclosure into which ^animals were placed. some, of these enclosures were 
extremely simple : . Others *were 'quite elaborate wieTblOcks used as dividers 
These structures all. seemed to be efforts to create stalls or pens for 
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• animals, in the spirit of the models. Some children us^d the same 

animals as those in the model, others used these and additional animals, 
■ and still oyiers selected, animals without apparent reference to tfye models. 
In Category 5, there are eight children who essentially coald not ^ope 
with the demands of the task. Four of them took a few blocks and arranged 
them in a fragmented way, perhaps placing an animal next to one of them, 
Oi]e 4 child made a line o*f four unit blocks and also placed four cylinders, 
with WISC blocks on top of them, on a front gate of the? model. Another 
added a few blocks to the model, making no construction of her own*. Two 
of the children represent the extreme: . they said nothing and did not 
respond to encouragement or demonstration, Peter (4,6), ^or example, 
simply stared at the model, did not toqjtfi any of the material, and said 
nothing. Obviously social strategies play a role here. Other children no* 
more able to reproduce the model, mobilized some response — small taik with 
the I, or using the materials for exploration and play* 
Caveats 
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The category divisions are statements about the adequacy of perform- 
ance in this situation and should not be taken as statements about any 
child's level of competence. The situation is being tested, not the 

^children. Some children, especially those tested earlier in the series, ' 
were asked to make constructions that were beyond their level of capability. 
They therefore had no chance to respond to the proper opportunity. Two 
four-year-old children in Category 5, for example, who were shown the 6- 
stall model first, would have been asked to build the 3-s£ari model if 
they had been seen later. Sequence of presentation also affects performance, 
A child who successfully completes the 2-stall structure might move on to 

,the 3-stall model with confidence. If she hacf>A£n shown 'the 3-stall model 
first, it might have seemed too 'formidable, 
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Teacher Ratings j 

Classroom teachers were asked to rate the sample children on a 3-point 

/ • ' , '' ' ' ' • ' 

"scale on a series of questions culminating in an overall assessment of the 

child's general competence in social situations and on tasks, especially . 

school-related tasks (see Appendix .C for the Teacher Bating Form) . ' )The 

goal was to a 1 *^/^ teacher, in making her ratiiigs., to the kinds of 

dimensions l^'whSU^ were interested, that: is, the aspects of competence 

that we considered roost relevant to the measures used £\ the study. 

« 

Teacher ratings are available for 53 (71%) of these 75 children. , 
(Certain teachers were unable to do the ratings, therefore the missing > 
data represent all children from a particular class, not" individual 
children in any class.) 

The teacher ratings serve as an important external criterion of 

children's effective functioning in the school^ situation, bu^canriot be, 

» 

taken as a measure of validity of the Animal Stalls procedure, or of our '5 
categories, ,Firsf, each teacher tends to rate the children/In her class- - 
room in terms of the group, rather than in absolute terms, so that pooling 
the ratings introduces an unknown amount of error. In addition, the 
teachers were not given explicit directions -about how. to make the high, 
medium and low judgments of competence in tasks and social situations. It . 
is clear in Table 5 that the teachers were loathe to rate children as low, 
and the distribution is skewed toward the upper ratings. Only six children 
(11%) were given low ratings, while 24, (45%)^were rated high. With these • 
caveats in mind, there is, nevertheless, an association between the_ ratings 
given.by the teachers and the categorization in terms of the outcome 
categories. None of the children in Categories l'or 2 was, given a low 
rating, and none in Category 5 was rated as high. On the other, hand, 
there are 12 children in Categories 3 and 4 who wera given a high rating 
by their teachers. There is error built into-each of these ratings, but 
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Teacher Outcome Category 



Ratings 
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the degree of agreement at' the extremes suggests that there is a correspond- 

* / " ' < 

ence between children's competence in the Animal Stalls task and in their 

teacher's assessment o£ their competence in school-related tasks. * 

* « j" 

Strategies Use£ and Their Relation to Outcome 

In reporting the findings of our use of the CSAS 'to 'observ£ children in 
the Animal. Stalls tasJc, we present and discuss qlata : on the .time children 

toofj? in the task, the nature and extent of 'their Involvement in it, ,aftd^ the 

' * ' ' : \ - * * ' * ? 

kinds and frequency* of Planning / Monitoring , and AecommodatincT strsfcegie >( s ' 

they used., We then report orf the ismall sub^tudy in which ten children w$re 

observed io their classroom as well as in the Animal Stalls . * Finally 7 we 

discuss the implications of this wosk and suggest some *f uture directions it 

migjit take. k t ^ ~~ 77 - * 

Time # ( * 

* ' , •• ^ 

The time children spent doing the Animal Stales task creates -a frame 
within which strategic befiavior is' visible. .There was a good 'deal of 
variation in the amount *of time taken, and variation within each outcome < 
category group was considerable (see Table 6). In Ca*gory*l, all children 
were successful in repHcating a model, but tfre time it took them varied 
considerably. ' . * - . 

Perhaps most notable .is the relatively short time spent 'by children in 
Category 5 who, because they were least cifrle to cope with the task, did very 
little/ and several gave up. But theUmount of time taken by this sample of 
children in general Sis not associated with t&eir success in the task. 

It might be expected that the time taken to reproduce the model would 
vary with, the complexity of the structure, and inspection of Table 7 sug- 
gests'that this is generally so/^For the group Usa^Role,. it took a fittlfe 
more than twice as long to make a 6-stall than a .3-<2tall construction. The 
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.Arfimal Stalls: Overview of Strategic Behavior Variable^ 



4 / 




c 


<i 
















• *' 




Outcome Categories 








Strategic -Behavior Variables^** 


" -1- 


' 2 




A 

H 




Total^ 




„ rr — 


13 


9 


17 


A 28 


6 


73 




• Time (in minutes) 








v 




m 


» 

< 




'Total *" 




in t >4 


8.5 


11.7 v 


- 8.8 


6.4 


• ,9.6 






*2 en , 


2.1 


2.7 


V 

4.9 


4.9 


2.6 


4.0 






* f 

Range » 


, 7-20 


' 3-11 


5-25 


2-20 


5-10 


c 2-25 


• * 

v •/' 


Involvement (%) s 






.c 


$ - 










On Task 


X . 


• 

95 


93 


4 .85 


68 


29 


/ D 






, SD ' 


8.0' 


8.3 


18.6 


27.9 


25.1 


20.8 




« , 


Range 


807*^00 


80-100 


50-100 


0-100 
• 


0-80 
i 


0-100 




, Ex^loses /i. 


X \* , 


04^ 


* * * 

07 ' , 


' - 12 


33 


f 43 


21 






' SD 3 ■ 








27 . 2 




20.4 






Sange. 


0V15 


0-20 




0-100 


D-80 


0-100 




x Distracted < 






0)0 5 


.03 


04 


r ' 28 


ud * 






SD 3 










23.1 


8.3 






Range 


0-10 


\o-05 


- 0-20 


0-25 


0-75 


0-75 . 




Planning (freq f ) • 


















Total Positive 


X 


25.8 , 


''i8;7 




9.8 


Z.J 








SD 


; 9.1 - 


'8.2 


6.7. 


4.4 


1.7 


6.2 






Range 


16-41, 






/in n 
f4 — 


^ 0-4 


0-41 


* 










* > 










Monitoring (freq,,) 




• 














Total* Positive * 




15.2 


li. i; 


9.2 t 


6 


4.7 


9 


^ ■ 




r SD 


7.4 c 


, 4 .0 


3^6 " 


1.4 


.3.8 


4.7 






Range 


7-33 




V 2-26 


1-12 


1-7 


' 1-33 




' Accommodating ( f r eq 1 ) , 




- • . s 


* 








I 


Total Positive 


X 


6.2' - 


3-4 




2.3 


2.3 


4.4 






■ SD . 


3.5 


2.2 


./ 6.9 . ' 


2.3 




. 4.0 






Range ^ 


' 0-1*4 . 


9-7 

• 


. * 0-33 


0-10 
» 


0-8 

4k 


Q-33 

* • 



rf ^ r 



"^Two 'children in Category 5 who did not undertake the task are not included. 

^Children in the substudy % (N=10) are not included in thxs analysis. v 

^Standard deviations are not, presented when there id zero 'incidence of the 
£ variable for' a majority of . trie- children. 

* > ^ J, 

o . *• .> ; 70 • 
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Table 7 

Animal Stalls : Time Taken and Specific 
Strategies Used According to Model Complexity 



Outcome Categories 



Strategic 6ehaviof Variables 



Total 



13 



17 



28 



J73 



Time (in minutes) 
■ s 

. 2-Stall 



3 -Stall 



6-Stall 



Planning 

ft 

System^ A 
Total 



2 -Stall 



. M 3-Stall 



6 -Stall 



X 


10 


6 


6 


A 1 

4 . / 






Range 


10 


3-10 


5*7 


2-10 


5-8.5 


2-10 




11 


9.6 


* 11.5 


o. / 


c 
J 




Range 


8-15 


8-10 


7-20 


5-15 


3-7 


3-20 




11 




13 . 6 


i/i a 
14 . o 




12.8 


Range / 


7-20 * 


V- 


10-25 


5-20 




5-25 


.) " 


* s 






r 






X 


23.3 ^> 




16.1 


* 

8.0 


1,7 


9.6 


SD 


10.5- 


- 7.9 


6.9 


4.5 1 


1.3 


6.6 


Range 


14-36 


6-34 


7-27 


3-21 


0-3 


. ^0-30 


•» 

X 


15 


- 11.3 


10.5 


5.3 


1.5 


6.9 


Range 


15 


6-15 


7-14 


3-11 - 


0-3 


0-15 


• X 


18.4 


19.8 


13.4 


8.2 


0.7 


11.7 


Range 


14-21, 


17-23 


8-25 


4*21 


0-2 


0-25 


X 


30.2 


34 


20.9 


11.2 


4 


21.4 


Range 


22-36 




15-27 


8-16 




3-36 



Monitoring 
Checks Mo^el (freq.) 
v Total 6 



2- Stall 

3- Stall 

6-Stall; 
. 4 

Accommodating 



Fine tune (fre^.) 











# 








11. 8 


8.8 


7.9 


4.2 


3.6 


7.0 


SD 


5.14 


3.07 


5.63 


3.0 


2.56 


-4.04 


Range 


7-26 


5-18 


2-26 


IrlO 


, 1-10 


1-26 


X 


^ 9 


7.3 


6 * 


"4 


5.5' 


5.5 


Range 


8-10 


5-11 


5-7 


1-10 


1-10 


1-10 












4 


X 


ja.8 


7.8* 


8.9 


4.4 


3 


6.7 


Range 


7-15 


6-9 


2-26 


1-10 


1-7 


1-26 


X 


/l2.8 


' 18 


7.3 


4.2 


5 


8.6 


Range 


6^26 




3-12 


1-9 




' 1-26 


r-) x 


2.4 * 


2.2 


3.1 


1.1 


0 


1.8 


SD 


1.7 


* 1.7 


* . 2.8 


. 1.5 




1.8 


. Range 


0-7 


0-6 ^ 


0-13 


0-4 




0-13 


*X. 


/ * 
3.8 


.1.7 


4.5 


1.2 


2.3 


2.6 


' SD 5 


2.2 




4.3 


1.2 




2.5 


Range 


0-7 


/ 0-5 


*0-20 


0-5 


0-4 


'0-20 

















Two children in Category 5 who did not undertake the task are not included. 

2 Children in the substudy (N*10) are not included in this analysis. 

3 When the data are presented separately for the 2-, 3- and 6-Stall models , 
it should be remembered that the Ns vary from cell to cell. For groups' 
2 and 5 on the 6-Stall, H«l; , therefore there* is no range. 

Accommodating strate|^|f are not presented separately "for the 2-, 3- and 
6-Stall mode Is 'because the Ns are too small.. 

5 Standard deviations are not presented when there- is zero incidence of t£e 



* Variables or a majority of the children- 
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least difference in the average amount of time for children is found in 
Group 1, though we see a 'sizeable rang^in/ time spent making the 3- and 
6-Stall models. - c _______ _ * 

O _ " V 

Involvement v 

Involvement is taken as an 'indicator of motivation, and the primary 

question is whether or not th6 child becomes involved in the task as, 

»'•"•• 
presented. The group as a whQle was rated as On Task 76% of the time, as 

/ -\ . — < 

Exploring the materials 20% , and as Distracted for only 5% of the time (see*. 
Table 6) . There is a cleazf relation between the kind of involvement in the 
task and the outcome categorization. The amount .of time spent On Task 
decreases dramatically from .the more consistently competent performance of 
children in Categories 1 and 2 (with means of 95% and 93%, respectively) to 
the less competent performance of those in Categories 4 and 5 (68% and 29%, 
respectively). There ifi a corresponding increase in the .amount of time * 
spent in Exploration . Only the children + in the lowest category were Y 

istracted for a significant amount of tiirife (28%) < although a few individual 
children in other categories were coded as Distracted , as can be seert from 

y 

the range. ^ 

Inspection of i^h^P'data shows considerable^^feonsistency for individuals 

> ^ „ 

and across the different models.__The~children who made two constructions 
generally ■ showed very little difference in involvement in their two 
performances. When they were considered primarily On Task for the first 
construction, they would be so coded for the second. A child might, for 
instance y have spent a minjite playing with the animals before embarJ^Lng on 
the second construction but, by and large, they tackled each one with the 
same spirit of engagement. The only exception to this was a five-year-old 
who, when presented with the 6-stall, just tinkered with the animals but, 



when shifted to the 3-stall, built a partial structure ^nd was co<Jfed"as 80% 

On Task , and 20% of the time as Exploring . Since involvement does not appear 

to vary with the complexity of the structure, we do not 'present the data 

separately for the. 2- , 3-, and 6-stall models, 'j 

In general/ being: On Tasjc is a necessary but not sufficient condition 

for effective performance • A high percentage of time spent On Task 

characterizes the children who were successful in implicating the model; 
« 

they were consistently goal-directed. Others, nevertheless, were purpose- 
fully absorbed \n building a structure, even if * it did not tu2;n out to 

Vw 

resemble the moder; A significant amQunt of time spent in Exploration 

'a. * ' 

occurs only among the children in Categories 4 and 5, and the latter is the 
only group that shows, more than a miniscule proportion of time spent as 
Distracted, In the context .of a structured task situation, exploring is a 
way of not responding to task demands; distraction is a behavioral expres- 
sion of the inability to cope with the task7 

The final question subsumed by the construct; of Involvement is whether 

V 

or not the child Attends 'to Instructions, This turns out not to be relevant 

■ *~ ~ 

in the structured situation because, by its nature, the situation demands 

that the child pay attention when the I explains what is being asked. It is 

more relevant when there is a series of activities, each requiring different 

instructions or, of course, in the classroom. But here, all children 

listened to the instructions, * « 

Planning Strategies , *\ • 

t 

Planning strategies arf an indication of the child's organization of 
purpose and behavior. Planning, it will be reirfembered, is taken as ,a 
•process that occurs not only at the beginning of an activity, but. throughout 
•the sequence of actions* Planning strategies are, in threse data, clearly a 

4 

significant aspect of performance. 
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The relation between the sheer frequency, of Planning strategies and the 
outcome categorization is striking, as can be seen in Table 6. 1 The maximum 
number of positive Planning strategies used by children in Category 1 far 
exceeds that used by children in any of the other categories, and the number 
decreases with the adequacy of tne outcome. There is, of course, a wide 



range of use of positive Planning 'strategies by children in all categories 
except Category Bf £hese children characteristically use extremely few 
strategies. * ^ - , 

The total number of positive Planning strategies includes four specific 
strategies: Physical Setup ,/ Yredicting Outcome , Verbalizing Task Require - 
ments , a'nd Using a Systematic Approach . The first three occur infrequently 
and are discussed briefly below. Using a Systematic Approach makes the 
greatest contribution to the total, and is undoubtedly the most important of 
the Planning strategies in these data. 

The child's activities in preparing for •construction have significant 
consequences for the conduct^ and outcome of the construction activity. This 
is especially notable in coding , of Physical Setup . Here, the~child , s 
selection and placement of. appropriate materials (blocks and animals) is 
coded. Some select on a one-by-one basis. More commonly, children select a 
few appfopriate blocks, begin construction, return to select more, add these 

t6 the construction, and continue this process. Some bring large numbers, 

• \ 

A J • 

but have selected them, or eliminated those not necessary. When they pre- 
pared the space and selected-' iheii materials, they were coded as showing 
positive, Planning strategies. 

• * 

Time was recorded in '15-secdhd intervals only in the latter phase of " 
data coll^c£ion. In the earlier phase, internal time points were not 
consistently recorded,, and there are therefo^l? no equivalent interval^. In 
order to use data from tfie entire sample, strategies are presented in terms 
of frequency Of occurrence. ^ , 
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Sometimes a child would begin to build very close to the edge of the 
table or, barely examining the supply, would bring a collection of blocks 
and, without arrangement, drop them in front of the model. The most extreme 
examples of counterproductive Physical Setup were instances where the child 
piled the blocks he planned to use in the area available for building, thus 
practically making it impossible to make a Construction. n After^tnis had 
happened several times^ we began to intervene, 'since this early negative 
strategy , essentially precluded the possibility of further effective 
" strategi^behayior. In the latter part of the testing period, we therefore 
.specified the area where the child should build his or her construction. If 
^the child be$an to pi£e blocks, in that space, the I would say,- "V7hy don't 
you put the blocks over here so that you can have space to build..." (The 
chfld would nevertheless 1 have been coded as using a negative Planning 
strategy.) Approximately a quarter of the children (19) were so coded. Two 
of them are in Category i, none in Category 2, fiv£ in Category 3, seven in 
Category 4, and five (of the six children), in Category 5. The numbers are 
small but certainly suggest that such negative preparatory activity is more 
common when performance is less effective. - - 

Predicting Outcome , that is, announcing in advance what one Jls going to 
do, is obviously articulating a plan, very few children made such state- 
ments. A few children stated their p^an not to try to match the model. 
They would say, "I don't like yours/ I'm going to make a different kind of 
barn/t (Such statements also inform us tfiat the child is perfectly aware 
that the construction she or he has biailt is not intended as a match.) 

* ! ' ... 

Another strategy considered to indicate planning and organization is 
verbalizes Rules or Task Requirements . This was seldom-coded. It is more 
pertinent % in the social situation of the classroom, or in any situation 
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where the child is in an activity with someone else. Here, comments about 
the task, about one's progress or* lack of progress, and comments that coujd 
be construed as reflecting task requirements were more likely to be coded 
under Monitoring, as Describes or Comments on Work. 



7 

The child's ifse^of a Systematic Approach is the critical strategy coded 
under the rubric of Planning . When the child goes about the process of 
making a construction .in an ^organized way,, s/he is coded as using a system- 
atic approach. The observable' action is J:he sign that the child has a plan 
and is following it. The child may be proceeding systematically even when 
the end result is quite different from tihe model. (The negative of this 
strategy is not a matter of incorrectness, but evidence of being disorgan- 
ized.) * , 

As can be seen in Table 7, the relation between the use of a Systematic 
Approach and the outcome categories parallels that for total positive 
Planning strategies. It is the application of system that contributes most 
to the Planning construct and that also is clearly associated with effective 
performance. In examining the use of a Systematic Approach , it is necessary 
to take account, of the ^ize and complexity of the model, being reproduced. 
It follows logically that a more complex structure with more parts retjuires 
more actions and, therefore, mpre instances of the application of system. 

If w£*look at Table 7 , we see that in all categories the means are 

higher for the 3-stall than the 2-stall and, again," higher for the £-stall 
* 

than the 3-stall. Most striking is that not only do the children in Cate- 

i 

gories 4 and 5 use a systematic approach much less often than the children 
in thre other groups but, especially for those in pategory 5, there is little 
relation between frequency of this stratfegy^and the complexity of the tyodel. 
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In addition to the systematic approach that can be observed in .the 
course of the 'child's constructipn , there is another sense in which evidence 
of system can be inferred. Examining the way the child goes about putting 
the structure together/ the sequence of construction/ gives an insight into 
the child's analysis of the structure and how s/he corfceives of reconstruct- 
ing it, (Although this was not included in the coding of Systematic 
Approach / sequence was recorded through the sketch of the Sltild's construc- 
tion,) A considerable number of children built the structure stall by 
stall. Cylinders and^WISC blocks or arches, and then animals, were charac- 
teristically the last items added. 

-Jonafr was notable fcrr the systematic way he built the 3-stall. He 

started with the back wall, "built the side walls, then the front gates, then 

placed the cylinders and WISQ blocks, and finally put the animals in their 

stalls. His construction was not perfect (he used a unit instead a split 

« 

block for the left back wall, omitted an animal, did not space the cylinders 
fevenly) , but the smoothness of the construction process suggests a clear 
understating of the structure/ and a plan for executing it. Paul's con- 
struction of the 6-stall shows a different kind of analysis, , He placed the 
central "rib" structure first: 



These strategies are essentially procedural strategies, and tied to the 
particularities of the task. Nevertheless, they suggest an analytic 
approach that is associated with effective performance. The illustrations 
are constructions made by children in Category 1, although the sequence of 
building was not among the criteria for categorization. Ln 

Monitoring Strategies 

Monitoring one's performance in any task is essential; it is especially 
important when the task requires coordination with an external model. The 



pattern of positive - Monitoring strategies for thV five outcome categories is 
comparable to that for Planning strategies , although the number of' Planning 
strategies considerably exceeds Monitoring in frequency, of occurrence (see 
Table 6)7"' The average for the group as a- whole is 9, with a very broad 
range (1-33). , - f 

Three discrete strategies are pooled to yield this total: Checks ^ 
Model, Describes or Comments on Work , and Comments on the Ease or Difficulty 
of the Task . Of these, by far the major contribution is made' by Checks > 
Model. Checking the model is obviously a prerequisite to selecting and 
placing the material. All the children examined the model at the beginning 
of the" activity, even those who built structures totally different from it. 
Typically, the child checks the model, checks the supply of blocks and 
animals, selects, and places. 1 The child's checking of^ the model is an 
indication that s/he is doing something that s/he knows is pointed toward a 
particular and defined end, that is, reproducing the model. 

Table 7 shows that, for the group as a whole, the number of instances 
of Checking the Model does increase with the complexity of the model itself, 
and this pattern characterizes the performance of the children in the two 
top groups. Interestingly, the pattern breaks down for the- children in 
Categories 3, 4, and 5. Especially for those in Categories 4 and 5, neither 
the range nor the means change in any orderly way from the 2-stall to the 
6-stall* } 

For some children, the distribution of the Checks Model code points to 
a fall off in performance. The child starts off building the model, and 

~ ~^ ^ ■ 1 : p- 

This sequence also -reinforces the point that we are dealing with a 
recursive model. While it is possible to separate planning and monitoring 
conceptually, it is difficult to separate them in behavior. Checks model/ 
checks resources involves both planning and monitoring. The monitoring is 
what we see during the checking action. j *■* 
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then drifts >into exploration and is no longer actively attempting to build 
the model. This shift is signaled by the fact that the child is not check- 
ing the model, , 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that the number of times 
the child checks the model is invariably an index of effectiveness, Paul 
(whose approach to building was described above) checked the W>del about 
nine times during the first two minutes, and then -not again until close to 
completion. The child's early inspection and checking of the model can 
enable him or her to create an internal representation of what it looks like 
and what is required to reconstruct it. It is not necessary to checK the 
model continuously. There is probably an optimal amount^ of checking to-be 
done. Younger and less advanced children need to look at the m&el more 
oftea; more develojspentally advanced children have more sophisticated 

-mt- 

strategies for holding. in mind what they have observed. This underlines the 
fact that more, or more frequent use of, spme strategies is not necessarily 
better, more productive, or more developmeh tally advanced. 

Describing or Commencing on One's Work in the proems of an activity is 
'a me'ans of controlling one's behavior, in the Vygotskian sense. The child's 
commentary that' accompanies her or his work is a kind of loud thinking that 
covers description 'of the action, the features* of the model, or aspects of 
the materials. Slightly more than half* of the children (55%) made such 
comments^ Some children work silently and presumably are thinking about 
what they are doing, 'For this age group, such comments "probably are also a 
reflection of ease in the situation or personal style. 

Statements about the Ease or Difficulty of the Task were made by only a 
few children (6) and, when they are made, do not necessarily rebate to an 
observer's view of hqtfe&sy or difficult the child is actually finding the 
task, % - 
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Accommodating Strategies 1 

Accommodating to the demands of the task, an*i of the materials is, of 



course, an integral feature of the activity. What w% are able to observe, 
however, are the kinds of accommodative strategies that are, as it were, , 
writ large. Accommodating strategies occur much less often in the Animal 
Stalls situation than either Planning or Monitoring strategies (see 
Table 6). The mean for the group as a whole is 4.4. The pattern of fre- 
quency, . unlike that for Planning and Monitoring , is not systematically 
associated with outcome.. The highest incidence of Accommodation occurs in 
Groups 1 and 3. Children .in Category 1 turn out a first-class performance, * 
which almost always requires some Accommodation . The high mean and varia- 
bility in Category 3 is largely due to^ the idiosyncratic performance of one w 

-child, Natasha, described below. Children in Category 4 show very little 
Accommodation ; they are, for the most part, not actively trying to make the 
model. And those in Category 5 tend not to use Accommodating strategies 
(four o^ the six have zero on this measure). 

* * Two * strategies contribute to the total of positive Accommodating 

5 

strategies: Revise Action ^and Finetuning . 

* \\ 

It is obvious that Revising Action , that is, correcting an error or 
taking a new apprpach, is only appropriate when an error has been made or a 
new approach required > Sometimes a child will try a new approach when what^ 
s/he has" been doing seems perfectly adequate (e.g., change a perfectly' 
placed block) , but by and- large most revisions were efforts to improve 
performance. 

> Finetuning is a strategy that has an optimal frequency. If it does not 
occur, the outcome is likely to be somewhat messy: some finetuning is 
nedessary to align the.. blocks, place the cylinders or arch supports in the 
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proper spots to balance each other, straighten the walls the stalls, make 
.the animals stand up and in »thej proper orientation, and so on. But a great 
deal of finetuning usually signifies either excessive fussing or that the 
child is making continuous adjustments to a seriously flawed structure. An 
extreme example is Natasha (5.11) who, in building the 3-stall with arches, 
did not put the back walls on. When she then tried to build the arches, she 
.put supports on the ends* of the stall's walls. They were too far apart to 
support the tops of the arches. She tried to adjust the 'feide walls, changed 
the position of 'the supports, and every thing^f ell. She tried to fix it 
repeatedly, never,,seeing the basic error that was the source of the diffi- 
culty. \ 

Table 7 shows the incidence of Revises Action and Finetuning for each 
.outcome category and the group as a whole. It can be ' seen that the 
incidence is low and the pattern for each is the same as that for total 
positive Accommodating strategies which they comprise. 

Asking .for Help is an Accommodating strategy that was not included in 
the total of positive Accommodating strategies because of its low frequency 
^nd^positive-negative ambiguity. Eleven children asked for help, six of them 
in Category 4; and three of the children in Category £7}by doing and saying 
nothing, were essentially asking to be saved from what for them was an im- 
possible situation. In this sense, Asking for Help is a positive- strategy : 
it is an active rather than a passive or, frozen response to difficulty. 
Summary ' ' 

The t(xme these children took in the task showed , nS\clear pattern. The 
variabilxEy^aS considerable, and some of the least competent builders took 
the shortest time. 

The children 1 s On Task Involvement was high for the whole group and did 
not discriminate 'accuracy of replication. However, only chilAren in 'Cate- 
gories 4 and 5 tended to Explore . The proportion of time that the children 
were Distracted was extremely 'low, except for those in Category >5.«. 

Si 



* As far as children's strategies are^ concerned, their Planning strat^j 
gies were^ the most frequent and were clearly related to outcome. Children 
in Category X used Planning strategies the most often, and these frequencies 
decrease with a decrease in the adequacy of outcome. Using a Systematic 
Approach was the dominant Planning strategy and echoed the agjtematic 
pattern seen in the use of Planning strategies as a whole, witlFnighest and 
lowest frequencies in Categories 1 and 5 respectively. Children who did not 
organize and group materials appropriately (Physical Setup ) were likely to v 
make less adequate structures. Predicting Outcome or Verbalizing Rules or 
Task Requirements were rarely used. ) 

Monitoring strategies, like the children's Planning strategies, were 
positively associated with outcome, with the highest gtoups showing the 
greatest and the lowest groups the least frequency. However, there was, in 
general, a lower incidence of Monitoring than of Planning . By far the most 
frequent Monitoring strategy was Checking the Model which, of course, is 
built into the nature 'of the task. Use of this strategy also increased with 
increased model complexity. A decrease in this strategy was ''sometimes a 

* 

signal that children were driving off task. Describing and Commenting on 
One's Work and Commenting about the Ease or Difficulty of the Task were 
infrequent, and the latter was an unreliable indicator of how children 

^actually performed in the task. 

mm** 
• ^ « 

Accommodating * strategies were least frequently used and, while they 
showed some provocative and interesting patterns, were not., systematically 
related to outcome. 

For the sample as a whole, negative Mastery strategies were extremely 
infrequent, a pattern that is also in evidence in' the substudy reported 
below. ' P X 
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The Sub study > 

- The purpose of the substudy was to try out the same observation 

system, the CSASa* in the natural classroom setting and in the .Animal 

Stalls task* From the outset, our intent was to develop. an observational • 

. * *• # 

tool tha^t would be applicable both in the classroom and in a structured 

< - v w V 

situation. The natural course of classroom activities was considered an 
important place for observing children's strategic behaviour. Further, 
analysis of the similarities and differences in strategic, behavior in 
the classroom' setting and in fhe structured situation was expected t'o 
hetp to 'clarify* the conceptualization ^ffstrategic behavior and refine 
the observation' systenH Early observation. In classrooms was an important 
source -for developing category definitions and scoring conventions. The* 
classroom data presented in tjiis report' are from a smlll sub study of ten 
children who were observed both in the familiar context of their classroom 



and in^the. Animal Stalls, /a novel 'tasft- outside the classroom 



The sample in*-the substudy consisted of ten whit^ four- and f iv^-year — 

\ J * ■ j \ . • * 

old chilcteen (5 girls and ,5 boy^) frbm the same classroom in a suburban 

:hild wa^ 'observed in the natural 



^ prekindergarten (mean age was 5.3) 



classroom setting and ^in the Animal* Sta>ls , tising the CSAS. The teacher, 
- as in the larger sample, ra^d 



ad the-chifcdren on a number of Social and 



iMastery competence characteristics (se^ Appendix *£l^and ^l^o> rated ^each 



child overall (high, medium,- or iow) in Social ang Mastery competence', 
.fere were therefore thre6 data sources for each child: the clasif&om 

— y * , 

observations, the Animal Stalls / and th£ teacher 1 s rating. 
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Classroom Observation Procedures 
♦ • 

r / 1 

Eabh child was observed for six 10-minute periods in the classroom 

1 * ■■ 
setting. A modified time sampling method was u§ed in which three of the 

observations were begun at the start of a social interaction and the other 

three at the beginning of a Mastery task. Observations were scheduled at 

• 4 * 

times when the children were free to engage in.-Sbcial .interactions or Mastery 

activities. The Mastery activities included work jvith materials usually 

out* on the pelves for children to use, as y*6ll as special daily projects 

laid out on sj^pcified tables or work spaces , The teacher or aide was 
• * * >i 

usually available in these project-^rdas for consultation , but children 

• . , . . : Y 

were encouraged to do the tasks independently. 

Observation's of each child were spaced over several days to minimize 
the possibility of seeing the child on an atypical day. Sometimes children 

were absent so the observations stretched* out over two, or at, the most, 

• * i 

three weeks for a given child, , 



ssrc 



x Two classroom observers were used,, both with experience in doing 
classroom observations with structured categories. They worked together 
until they reached, an inter-observer agreement of £0-100% in all categories 
before beginning the observations. 

At 'the /tim* of each classroom observation,* the observers waited until 
the child tcrbe observed began a Social interaction, or -purposeful activity 
with materials and recorded the child's behavior in the relevant categories , 
for 10 consecutive minutes.. The observation was continued- for the full 

— ■ : ^ — ^ — 

0 i ' 

Branson* s (1978) work suggests that this procedure provides a reason- 
ably reliable sample Q.f Social and Mastety behaviors, 

2 * * ! * 

' f Observations 'obviously, should be scheduled at times When the child will 
have sufficient. opj>ortunity to |fchibit theP behaviors to be^bseirved.* 'Masters 
tasks are best observed if t±a|bhiid,is allowed to do them reasonably inde- 
pendently Social in'tetact^^can be phrarved whenever they typically ta/e 
place in/th4 p^rticul&r settJLng., * 

• f r-S4 - . " 
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10-minute period even if the child changed activities, wandered around 

the room, or began talking to the teacher. *- ( - r 

Only tasks with a recognizable goal and recognisable steps which 
mig£t be used in reaching that gfoal were considered candidates for the 

start, of an- observation. If it is ap;fc£c;Lear what a child is trying to do, 

j 

the strategies used and estimate of success in completing the task are less 
relevant. For example, some art and construction projects met the criteria 
for being considered a Mastery task and some did not. Generally,, the ob- ( 
server tried to get clearer examples of goal-oriented t^sks for^each child 
than these. If the observer could not determine the goal of a task (no 

0 

matter what materials were being used), a Mastery observation was not 
* started and the observer waited for the chil4 to begin anOthe£_£ask. 
Animal Stalls Procedures * • ^ 

The basic instructions- and setup, for the Animal Stalls task have 

already been descrii^ (Section III) and were applied here. Each child was 

/ * 1 ' r t 

^ invited to come out into the hall to build sometfling with blocks. ■ None 

seemed overly frightened, shy, or hesitant 'to coiite, [pixd most were eager. 

All 10 children v ^were given the 3-?tall model of Version 3, i % 

The task wag administered by an Interviewed. A second person, the 

s ' A * * * 

Observer, 'b^gan recording as soon as the Interviewer had finished giving 
the instructions' tq t^ child. Recording was continued un^il.the chiid 
either said s/he wa's finished (or "couldn't do any more," or "was tired," 

4 I 

or "wanted to go back to the classroom"). Sometimes the child simply 



\jrtlike most*of the children in our sample, the children- in this 
classroom were' familiar with this kind of a request since they had worked 
with 'other researchers in this same hall area & nuij^er of 'times, pver the 
course of the year* * , , 

9 ' • • • • • Y • • 
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stopped work {or play) and just sat. In these cases, the Interviewer asked 
if s/he was finished. The child was^ttfen asked whether the copied structure 
matched the model f i.e>/ "does it look just like mine?" and the child* 1 s 
answer was recorded along with any reasons or comments offered. 
Results * ^ Sn — 

In the Animal Stalls task, half the Children built an excellent or good 
replica of the 3-stall model; two children made structures in which model 
features were recognizable but which had* significant omissions and substitu- 
tions?^ and three children built alternative structures .which bore little or 
no resemblance to. the model. -fa t ■> 

Table 9 presents the children's mean overall performance. As can be 
seen, there is A high proportion <yf On * Task involvement in the group. The 
entire proportion of time in Explores is contributed b^ one child who built 
an alternative structure. As "far* as Mastery strategies are concerned, the 
percent of total positive strategies is very high (92%).' Monitoring strate- 
gies were used most often for the group as a whole — 52% of strategies were 
Monitoring strategi^. Planning strategies were hext most frequent (43%), 
.and there was almost no Accommodation *(5%). Children's strategies are also 
presented as a mean rate per minute' to give some J.ndio^tion of the sheer 
amount of strategic behavior that the task generated. The totel mean rate 
of positive strategies is 5.9 per minute during* a mean period of fiveand_a 
half minutes, Vindicating that the task elicits a" fertile average ^trategic 
response -from children (about one "strategy every 10 seconds). Variability, 
however, is .considerable. , * 



Trfe measure of rate also was to provide a second common means (in 
addition to mean percent), of looking comparatively at strategic be^vior in 
the classroom and in the 'prestructured Animal JStalls task. Rate 'is calcu- 
lated by dividing number of strategies by total observation time. 
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Table 8 

Substudy Animals Stalls ; 
Percent and Rate of Strategic Behavior Variables 

(N«10) 



Strategic Behavior X ^ 


SD 


Median 


Range 


Variables % Rate 


% Rate 


% Rate 


% Rate 


Involvement / 




* • » 




Time Obs^Wed in Minutes (5.5) 


(1.50) 


(5.0) 


(3.75-g.O), 


Time Op Task -92^ 


26 t - 


100 

•* * 


19-100 


Time Explores * 08 


26 , - 


a 


*. * 
0-81 ' 


Time Socializes J\ 01 -* % 


03 


0' * 


0-09 


' .• v • 

uoinpxe Lion f ouL(^cbb » 
Index /(CSI) 59 ' * 




* 71* 


,0-100 ' 


Mastery Strategies 




• • • 




Total Positive Strategies 92 j 5.89 


13 3.71 


* 

100 , *6.80 


60-10<T 0.90-12.00 

0 


rositive rJLanning f*j ai-jc 


AA , 1 5fl 

If 1 ± . JO 

0 <i 
'/ 


44 • ? 


30-55 6sJ33-4 96 


' Positive ^Monitoring 52. 2.86 • 


50 1.90 


50' 2.92 


42-67 0.39-5.88 


t Positive Accommodating 05 0.O7 
* 


05 0.40 


05 ' 0.34 


0-11 0-1.18 


Child ^'ge ^ (5.3) 




(5.4) 


i 

(4.10-5.7) 


* 

s 

t 




> 

• 


* 


f 

* 


J 

87 


* * 


j 

> 

* 
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The teacher rating of the children on .Mastery competence is highly-' 
related to the strategic behavior variables observed in, the Animal Stalls / 

•a. ' 

situatioifl^see Table 9). The high rated children have the highest propoif- 
tion knd rare of positive strategies, and the highest CSI. The distribution 
of Planning , Monitoring , and Accommodating strategies ^across the three 
groups shcwS no clear pattern. The small size of this group and the rating 
of only one child as ]$w may be contributing factors. 

When we turn to. look at their classroom behavior (see Table 10), the 
children ak a whole spend more time in Social- interactions (54%) than On 
Task in Mastery activities (33%). Most^QjfLrtheir Social involvement was in 
Noncollaborativev rather than Collaborative activities (61%' vs. 31%). The 
strategies they^iped were overwhelmingly positive, bd^h^Jin Mastery activi- 
ties^?^)/ S) and^Social interactions (73%) . A high levei\ of success is also 
associated with this general picture: 72% of Mastery tasks were completed 
successfully and 63% of positive Social strategies were successful. The 
• major proportion of all these- positive strategies was in Planning , both for 
Mastery (71%) and Social (50%) activities! Accommodation strategies were 
used much more often in children's Social interactions than in their Mastery 
activities (35% vs. 3-%). Moreover, when children used negative Social 
strategies, the^ were f ar ^mor^ likely to be negative Accommodations. 
However, they were not as successful as their positive Sgcial strategies 
(43% vs. 63%) / ^ 

The teacher's, rating of the children's Mastery competence was also 4 
highly related to children's activities and strategies in the classroom. 
High rated children spent the most time in Social involvement and On Task in 

4 * ~ 

Mastery activities relative to the other childrerf (see Table 11). While all 
children's Social interactions were mostly Noncollaborative , the difference 
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Table 9 



Substudy Animal Stalls : Performance of Children Rated High, 
Medium and Low in Mastery Competence by Thev: Teachers 

(N=10) 



High (N=5) 



Medium (N=4) 



Low (N=l) 



Strategic Behavior Variables 


% 


Rate 


% 


Rate 


% 


Rate 


N Minutes On Task 


(5. 


0) 


(5 


.5) 




(1.5) 


Completion Success Index (CSI) 


75 




153 


i — 


0 




Total Positive Strategies 


98 


7.7 


< 

88 


4.9 


78 


0.-9 ^ 


Positive Planning 


48 


3.5 


37 


1^9 


50 


0.5 


Positive Monitoring 


48 


3.8 


57 


2.6 


-50 


0.4 


Positive Accommodating 


04 


0.4 


06 


0.4 


0 


0 . 


Child Age 


(5. 


4) 


(5 


.2) 




(5.1) 



9 

ERIC 



89 
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, Table 10 x 



Substudy Classroom Observations ; 
Percent and Rate of Strategic Behavior Variables 
- (N«10) , ^ 



SD 



Median 



Range 



Variables 




Rate 


% 


Rate 


% 


Rate 


V * 


Rate^ 


Involvement 


> 
















Social Involvement 


54 


- 


17 


• 


55 


- 


20-78 


- 


Collahr. Interaction 


31 




26 ' 


* 


•28 


- 


0-69 


- 


Ndncollab. Interaction 


61 


- 


24 


- 


66 


- 


28-100 


- 


Socialize ' 


08 


- 


09 




04 


- 


0-28 


- 


Mastery Involvement 


















Mastery On Task 


33 


- 


12 


- 


36 




06-48 


- 


Distracted 


04 


- 


10 


- 


01 


- 


0-32 


- 


Explores 


10 


- 


10 


- 


V 


- 


0-12 


, - 


Attends Instructions 


03 


- 


04 


- 


02 


- 


0-12 


- 


* 

Other 


05 


- 


05 


- 


' 04 


- 


0-16 


- 


Positive Mastery Strategies 


















Task Completed Successfully 


72 


- 


28 


- 


75 


- 


33-100 


- 


Total Positive 


97 


3.17 


06 


1.33 


100 


3.58 


82-100 


0.74-4.62 


Positive Planning 


71 


2.20 


09 


0.93 




2.55 


59-86 


0.63-3.13 

V 


Positive Monitoring 


27 


0.87 


08 


0.45- 


25 


1.45 


14-38 


0.11-1.44 


Positive Accommodating 


03 


0.10 


03 


0.13 


02 

* 


0.03. 


0-08 


0-0.37 


Positive Social Strategies 














30-9^ 




Successful Pos. Strategies 1 


63- 


- 


22 


- 


70 






Total Positive 


73 


1.54 


23 


1.19 


82 


1.16 p 


35-97 


0". 37^T 24 


Positive Planning 


50 


0.69 


17 


0.47 


43 


0.61 


29-76 


004-1.76 


Positive Monitoring 


15 ' 


0.35 


10 


0.50 


14 


0.20 


o-*r 


0-1.61 


„ Positive Accommodating 


35 


0.55 


16 


0.44 


32 


0.50 ( 


17-59 


0.12-1.47 


v 2 
Negative Social Strategies 






• 












Successful Neg* Strategies 1 


43 




43 


0.02 


50' 

t 




0-100 


* 


Total Negative 


27 


0.39. 




0.32 


18 
• 0 


0.33 




0.11-1.16 j 


Negative Planning ' 


U 


0.02 


16 


0.02 


0 


0-30 


0-0.06 


Negative Monitoring 


22 


a.07 


20 


0.06 


22 


0.07 v 


0-63 


0-0/16 


Negative Accommodating 

'-■ ■-' ■ 1 


08 

i 


0.30 


n 


0.33 


02 4 


0.20 ' 


38-100 


0.06-1.16^ 



Success: was recorded, where relevant. * 

2 • 4 

Negative strategies' in Mastery activities were too infrequent to be included. 
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Table 11 



Substudy Classroom Observations : Percent and Rate of Strategic 
Behavior Variables for Children Rated High, Medium and Low 
In Mastery Competence by Their Teachers 



ERJC 





High 


(N=5) 


' Medium (N=4) 


^Low 


(N=l) 


Strategic Behavior Variables 


X% 


X Rate 


X% 


X Rate 


X% 


X Rate 


Involvement ^ 








• 






Social Involvement 
"Collaborative Interaction 


56 


- 


54 




44 - 




39 


- 


26 


** 


9 




Noncollaborative Intetafction 


' 52 


- 


65 




' 89 




Mastery <5n Task 


39 


- 


28 




27 




Positive 'Mastery Strategies 














Tasks Completed Successfully 


83 


- ' 


67 




33 




Total Positive 


98 


3.5 


. 100 


3.4 


82 


0.7 


Positive Planning 


70. 


2.4 


68 


2.3 


•86 


0.6 


Positive Monitoring 


28 


*i.o 


28 


0.9 ' ' 


14 


0.1 


Positive Accommodating 


3 . 


0.1 


4 


0.1 




0 


Social Strategies \ 






» 


- 




f 


Successful Positive 


80 


/ 


74 




35 




Total Positive ■ * 


-h . 


2.0 


59 


1.1 


38 


% 0.6 


m Positive Planning 


41' 


0.6 


58 

* 


0.6 


63 . 


0.4 


• Positive Monitoring % 


21 


0.5 


07 


b.2' 


16 


0.1 


* Positive Accommodating 


39 * ' 


0.7 4 


*\ 35 


0.4 


21 


'0.1 


' -V 

Successful Negative ; 


79 , 




0 




63 




Tot^il Negative/ 


.21 < 


* 0.3 


41 


0.3 


*62 


1.2 


Negative Planning 


•18 


0 


02 


,0 \ 


0 


0 

* 


Negative Monitoring 


* < 
21 


0.1 


29 


0.1 


0 


a . •. 


Negative Aqconanoda^ing^J| 


61 


0.2 


70 


0.2 


100 


1*2 




*4 













91 
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in proportion of time spent in Collaborative and NoncoJ. laborative activities 
is much smaller for high rated children than it is for the medium and low 
rated children.* ^ " 

The children rated high in Mastery competence were also highest in the 
proportion and number of positive Social strategies they used in tlje 
classroom. Their Social strategies were the most successful and, while they 
used the smallest total proportioi^bt negative Social strategies, their 
negative strategies were more successful (Table 11) . 

As far as Mastery strategies in the classroom are concerned, differ- 

i 

ences are less clear among the three groups. Positive strategies were used 
almost all the time, though high rated children's Mastery strategies more 
often led to successful task completion. 

4 These trends aye very similar to those for children rated high, medium, 
and low In Social skills (Table 12) . High rated children spent more time in 
Mastery On Task activities and in -Social* interactions in the classroom than 
did medium and low rated children*, and they were less often involved in 
Noncollaborative interactions- The high rated children also^ used the 
greatest proportion of positive Mastery and .Social strategies with the 
greatest degree of success in each, and were especially high in their 
relative use of ^ Social Accommodation * They used fewer .negative Spcial 
strategies than the other groups but, a*Jain, their negative strategies were 
more successful than those of the other children. Some of the similarities 
in these patterns can be attributed to the fact that four of the ten chil- 
dren were given the same rating by the teacher on Mastery and Social skills. 
Comparison Across Settings / • 

\ In comparing children's strategies across settings, \ the focus is on 
Mastery strategies only in the structured (AnimalL Stalls ) situation/ and on 
both Mastery and Social activities and strategies in ti)e classtoom. 



Table 12 

Substudy Classroom Observations : Percent and Rate of Strategic 
Behavior Variables* for Children Rated High, Medium and 
; , l<ow in Social Competence by^Tfeeir Teachers 



High'(N=3) 



Medium (N=4) 



Low (N=3) 



1 " * 

Strategic Behavior Variables 




X Rate 


X% 


X Rate 


X% 


X Rate 


Involvement 


•> 








§ 




Social Involvement 


71 




52 




39 




n n i i ahnrative Interaction 


46 




39 


_ 

- 


05 


- 




47 




54 




85 


- 


Mastery On Task 


/in 




28 




35 




Mastery Strategies 








- 






V 

Tasks Completed Successfully 


by 




67 




*>} 




Total Positive 


1UU 




, 98* 

K ( 


3.1*^ 


94 


2.6 


Positive Planning 




2.7 


71 


^212 


71 - 


1.8 


Positive Mbnitoring 




1 i 


26 


6.8 


'24 ■ 


0.7 


Positive Accommodating 


no 
uz 


i n i 

. \ 


. 03 


0.1* ¥ 


05 


0.2 


Social Strategies 




/ 

\ 










Successful Positive 


/ D 




- 73 




38 




Total Positive ~~ 


90 


2.1 


76 


1.9 J 


52 


0-.7 


Positive Planning 


• 

37 


, 0.7 


53 


0.9 




0.4 


\ 

Positive Monitoring 


• 

12 


0.4 


22. 


0.5 


08 


0.1 


Positive Acc<|ptvodating l \ 


52 ' 


1.0 


25 


0.4 


33 


0.3 


Successful Negative\^^ - 


50 " 




% 43 




31 - 




Total Negative 


• 10 


. 0.2 


24 


- 0 .3 . 


48 


0,-7- 


_ Negative Plannirf^^ 


13 


0 


13 


'0 


02 


0 


.Negative Monitoring ^ ( 


16 


0 


30 


0.1 


18 


0.1 


Negative Accommodating 


"72 


0.L 


57 


0.2 


80 


0.6 
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In the Animal Stalls situation, the child is required to focus continu- 

< 

ously on a novel Mastery task. In the preschool classroom, there is not 

only a known and predictable Sequence of activities, but children can often 

choose whether or not to work together with someone else and ,the nature of 

the activity, whether undertaken ' alone or with others, is itself often 

self-selected. It is not surprising, therefore, that these children's s 

Mastery On Task involvement comprises a mu^h higher proportion of thp 

Observation in the prestructured situation than in the classroom (see 

Table 13). In the classroom, the\children spent thd( major part of their 

ttime in Social interactions. ^ % J 

As far as the use of strategies is concerned, Mastery strategies were 

♦ » 
almost wholly positive in bpth settings (92% Animal Stalls , 97% classroom) , 

and positive Social strategies were also high (73%) . In the Animal Stalls 

situation, positive Monitoring strategies were the most frequent, whereas in 

0 

the classroom, Planning strategies occurred most often in both Mastery' and 
Social activities. Positive Accommodating strategies^were hardly seen in 
Mastery activities in either setting, but accounted for more than one third 
of positive Social strategies (Table 13). 

The majority of the children's positive strategies were successful in 
both kinds of activities and in both settings. I However, t;hfe highest degree 
of success was in Mastery strategies in jthe classroom (72%), perhaps because 
such strategies are more likely to be tied to familiar or self-selected 

tasks, and are not .accompanied by the stress that mi^hfr Attend the struc- 

* « 

tured task and that can affect children's Social interactions. Children's 

> f 

positive Social strategies were. successful somewhat less often (63%) than 
their Mastery strategies; and the least successful positive Mastery strate- 
gies w£re those in the Animal Stalls' * (59%) i V 

' ' ' 94 v V • ' 
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Table 13 * , _ • 

Substudy Animal Stalls and Classroom Observations : 
Percent and Rate of Strategic Behavior Variables 



Strategic Behavior Variables 



Animal 
Stalls 



(rate) 



Classroom Observations 



Mastery 
Activities 



% 



(rate) 



Social 
Interaction 
% (rate) 



Involvement 
w 

Mastery On Task 

Social Interaction 

Cotiaborative 

Noncollaborative 

Positive Mastery or 
Social Strategies 



92 



33 



54 
31 
61 



Success * t 59 




/l2 




63 




Total Positive ~ 92 


6.0 


97 


3,2 


73 


\.T 


Planning 43 


/ 2.6 


71 


2,2 


50^ 


0.7 


Monitoring 5?/ 


3.0 


27 


0,9 


15 , 


0.4 


Accommodating 05 


0.4 


' 03 


0.1 


35 


0.6 


Negative Social Strategies 1 






i 






Success 








43 




Total Negative 








27 


0.4 


Planning 








11- 


0 


Monitoring 


"7 






22 


0.1 


V 

Accommodating 








68 


- v 0.3 


^O^ly Social Negative strategies* 


were 


frequent enough to be included. 
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Interestingly, the rate of strategies 'the children generated differs 
considerably across the two settings, and in Mastery as opposed to Social 
activities. The highest number of positive strategies occurred during \he 
Animal Stalls task, and the. lowest during children's Social* interactions in 
the classroom. While the proportion of Mastery strategies is about the same 
in both settings, the ratlin the Animal Stalls situation is almost double 
that of Mastery strategies in the classroom, implyihg that the structured 
task succeeds , in challenging and tapping children's strategic capabilities 
more directly and concentratedly v . 
* . Negative strategies were observed in Children's Social interactions 
b\A hardly at all in their Mastery activities in either setting. Negative 
Accommodating strategies were by far the most frequent and accottnt&d^ for two 
thirds of all negative Social strategies,. These children's negative Social 
strategies, however, were less successful than their positive strategies. 
Discussion and Future Directions !' 

In considering these two studies side .by side, there" are striking 
similarities. This Speaks well for. our measures, considering the substantial 
differences in the two populations and in task characteristics. The sub- 
study population was relatively homogeneous, *he children were close in 
age (within a 9-mbnth span); they were of the same. ethnic group;, they came 
from the same classroom -and had the same teacher; and they were all giver^ 
the same (3-s#all) task. The larger stady represents a much broader sampling, 
with respect to age, ethnicity, geographic area., the kinds- of programs the 
children attended (public* and private preschools arid schools), and the 
version , and complexity of tihe task they were given v 

tn spite of .these differences/ in both sets of data strategy useA/as 
associated with level of ^performance, as were th^ ratings of teacher/. Both 
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'sets of data show a clear hierarchy in tl\e frequency of Mastery strategxes 
used in the Animal Stalls / and in each sample there was a notably low in- 
cidence of negative strategies an,d of Accommodation strategies. The main 
discrepancy between the f indihgs of the two studies is in the pattern of 
frequency of Planning and Monitoring stratifies. fc In the larger study , 
Planning strategies were most frequent, Allowed by Monitoring and Accommo- 
dating strategies. In the substudy Monitoring occurred more often and 
Planning was v seco*d most frequent in the structured situation* However, 
Planning strategies were dominant in Mastery as well as in Social activities 
in the classroom. Both Planning and Monitoring strategies a're critical for 
performance in both Mastery and Social situations. Verifying the patterns of 
dominance will require, further work. s - ' \ 

4 » 

Strategic behavior, like competence, is a concept of broad scope. , 
Children's strategies are an important part of their everyday behavior and^ 
ideally should be sampled across a broad range of contexts. What we would 
expect, 'on .the basis of our definition of. strategic behavior and from our 
experience with the CSAS and Animal Stalls is both commonality and specificity. 
That is, strategies can be expected to cut across different contexts, but 
their pattern, incidence and range will vary according to specific contexts. 
The. relatively high incidence of Social Accommodation strategies in the 
classroom' and the low incidence of Mastery Accommodation strategies, in, the 
classroom and in. the Animal Stalls , illustrates this point. Particular 
aspects of different contexts may increase or decrease the likelihood of 
certain strategies. . In the classroom, children spent far more time in 
Social interactions than in Mastery tasks, creating differential opportuni- 
ties fox/ use of different strategies. , This may be particularly character- 
istic^pf life in preschoo^ The 'relatively high incidence of negative 



/ 

/ 
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Accommodation strategies on their ^ociai interactions (as opgosed-to its 

low incidence in their Mastery 'tasks) is an indication that these young *' 

children' are still 'learning how to live together in a group. There was 

good evidence that they were learnirlg this well since their strategies in 

general were mostly positive. $pe migtft find a different pattern at the 

beginning of the .school year, when children are entering. preschool for the 

first time. 1 ' . 

* 

A next step in observing and understanding children's use <^f strat* 
egies^and one that is vital for clarifying the interplay of Social and 
Mastery strategies — is to develop a* task srEUation in which two children can 
participate in a common task. ( Such- a situation would give an opportunity to 
observe children's collaborative and noncol labor ative interaction in a con- 
trolled Mastery context, and would provide a comparable frame and focus for 
the^ use of both Mastery and Social strategies. ' * 

We have found the relationship between strategic behav^xpr and develop- 1 
mental capacity interesting and difficult. If the measures are to go beyond 

merely gauging the degree of children''^ socialization in school, it is 

i 

necessary to disentangle perceptual, conceptual and other cognitive issues 

he . Animal Stalls situation itself.' Administration 
' — ' 

procedures are also important here since both Interviewer and child might 

> - / 

think the child understands the task when the child only partly under- 
stands it. For example, he or she might not understand what we mean by 
building one that- is " just f like Inine. " 

, It is true that building with blocks is an ordinary activity for young 
children. Indeed, many of the constructions made by children of the age 
range sampled are sometimes extremely elaborate. A number of knowledgeable 
people looked at our structures before and during trials. None thought them 



too difficult for children of* these ages. The constraints of the task 

situation are relevant here/ fhe directive to make a, replica is not one 

m i. 
that young children are fami.liar with, and the implication of accuracy that 

it carries is not consonant with what preschoolers are used to. Perhaps 
also the familiarity ^>f materials coupled with the unfamiliar constraints 
made" it difficult for some children. Observing the difficulties some 
children had with, the task enhanced our awareness of its complexity and the 
broad range of capabilities that effective performance* demanded. Develop- 
mental variables obviously play ^ significant role in children ' s competence 
injkis task. But $he relationships are neither simple nor clearcut. We . 
have- seen young three-year-olds skillfully building the 3-stalt model t ..and 
five-vear-olds who cannot.build the 2-stall. (Perhaps if should" also be • 
noted that no stereotypical expectations about differences between girls and 

boys in a task that required. £uilding w^th.blpcks were confirmed. Girls 

, - * - . . \ 

were -just as likely as boys to build excellent replicas; boys just as likely 

as girls to founder.) 

Perhaps it is relevant to the developmental issue to note that strate- 
gies can be taught. They can be taught as specific strategies (e.g. looking 
for the edge pieces in doing a puzzle )v or as more general guides (e 4 g. 
looking at previous questions answered in a workbook to solve a current <• 
problem: listening to the person who is telling you what to do next; 
taking turns)'. We have _ observed teachers who took many occasions to teach 
children strategies, and many who seemed almost to stand-in the way of the . 
child's- Warning or discovering Strategies for himself." Some" teachers were 
more likely to take over and demonstrate the^ight way, to show the child 
how to^lace the shoe by doing it themselves, often without any words. 
Teachers may be more attuned to teaching social strategies to young children 
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'since, as we have already noted, _ learning to live in a group is one of the 
primary tasks for the young^ child and promoting this learning is a primary 
aim of the preschool and kindergarten. Thinking in terms of Mastery strat- 
egies is l$ss familiar for teachers. 

Such considerations remind u£ that an original goal of the present 
project was to provide measures of program impact. If the measure of 
children's strategic competence's to serve as a way of gauging the effects 
of educational programs,, it would be productive to observe the extent to ^ > 
; ^ which ^strategies are directly taught by -teachers. In our project w^ did not ' 
observe and evaluate! the different Head Start programs. But our informal < 
observations a|id conversations with teachers, directors and educational 
directors forcefully confirm the variation among programs in clarity* of ^u- 
cational goals, psychological sophistication of teachers ancj aides, and titie . 
richness of the curriculum. We are not suggesting that these differences^ 
can be tied to particular outcomes of particular children on' the constraicJtiofi 
task. It would obviously require a mu<jjh morte Comprehensive array of measures, 
as was. originally intended in the national project, to be able to make any 
statements connecting children's 'performance to program quality. 

V 

^Further directions in our work on children's strategies would address 

the three measures used: the CSAS, Animal Stalls and ^acher ratings. 

Further development of the CSAS would include clarifying definitions and 

* * « 

specifying directives about the application of some co<tes. This would be a 
prerequisite to further analysis of patterns of .dominance of different strat- 
egies. Some strategies that occur infrequently should perhaps be collapsed 

v ■ . 

(for example, soipe of the verbal Planning and Monitoring strategies) . In 

addition, developing a two-person task could lead to the creation of some 

new categories that focus on simultaneous Social/Mastery strategies. 

■ • 

iou " ' 
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As far as the Animal Stalls task is concerned,, our work so far has 
established some of the directions future" efforts should take- As already 
stated, we need to have a better understanding of developmental issues in 
further- task development. .To have%hree kinds of models, varying^Ln the. 
number of stalls, is. a cumbersome way of dealing with developmental level: 
On the whole, the level of task difficulty tended to be* too high- rather than 

4 

too low. A better approach is to develop a single version (perhaps con- 
sisting of three stalls) and to vary the complexity in that single structure 

While teacher ratings pose all "kinds of well-known difficulties, the 
teacher rating foracan also be improved-by providing the teacher with more 
concrete and specif ic' indicators. This would also make it more feasible to 
pool ratings from different teachers in different settings/ Discussions 

J 

■with teachejjar'eould guide this work. » 

Our goal in this project was to develop measures of children \s strat- 
egies. The Animal Stalls task provides' a situation that: evokes strategic 

behavior in a dense and focused way. The CSAS provides a clear set of. in- 

r : 

* - » 

dicators for observing anoWodifying strategic behavior. These two tools 

are coherently integrated with the constructs of -our hypothetical model, 

and- their usefulness, as reported here, supports the conceptual framework. 

The richness of t*he data, as well as the provocative questions they raise, . 

testify to the importance of understanding children • s strategies in context. 



v 
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CHILDREN'S STRATEGIES ASSESSMENT SYSTEM (CSAS) 

. ' INTRODUCTION ^ 

The Children's Strategies Assessment System is being developed as a 

tool to assess young children's competence in social interactions and in 

material, tasks. The foous on the strategies children use in these two 

domains, that is, how they organize their behavior in purposeful activi- 

j 

ti'es with others and with objects. 

The CSAS is largely based on Bronson's concept of "executive skills" 
and on her classroom observation measure, the "Executive Skills' Profile" 
(1975, 1978, 1981, 1982). - The CSAS ha,s been developed with the close 
collaboration of Bronson. ~It extends tye Social and Mastery strategies of 
Bronson's earlier work, iri^grates these within a unifying theoretical 
base (see Shapiro, Wallace, Desir & Fulani, 1981), and includes strategies 
which have a negative as well as positive aspect. 

^ The system is for use with children aged three through six. Its 

* * 
title as an observation system .means that it can be used both in the 

4 

"natural" setting' of the preschool and primary school classroom, and in a 
structured situation where a' child is given a specially designed task (or 
standard measure) in an individual session, or whojre two or three children 
are asked' to/collaborate in a £#sk^ The procedures and categories de- 
scribed in the* following sections refer to observations in the natural 
setting and tp a specially .developed task called Animal Stalls . The 
Animal Stalls task requires an individual child to refvlicate a block 
construction from a model. The model is a table-block structure consist- 
ing of "stalls" with miniature animals and hay .bales, such as might be 
fbuqd on a farm or ir\ a barn. Three variations of the model are used, 
depending on the developmental level of the child. As ^tated, however, 
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the CSAS is a system which may also be used with other prestructured tasks 

(as well as in the classroom)-, and ;should be understood as such in this 

' * , * 

document. 



4 OVERVIEW OF CONSTRUCTS AND CATEGORIES 
In the CSAS, children's strategies in purposeful social interactions 
and in goal-orientpd tasks with objects are grouped in therms of five 
theoretical constructs: INVOLVEMENT, PLANNING , MONITORING, ACCOMMODATION, 
and OUTCOME. Each of these is briefly described below: 
Involvement: 



\ 



Planning: 



The nature of the child's absorption in an 
activity. » ; 

\ 

How the child manages, organizes, and antici- 
pates his/her actions and those of others. 



Checking and commenting on one's own work an£ 
that of others. 



Monitoring : 

Accommodation : The child's adaptation to the demands of the 
social and -material situation in context. 

Outcome: The completion, success, and evaluation of an 

activity. - 

> 

Children's strategies are recorded in different categories under each 
of- these five constructs. Social strategies are differentiated from 
strategies <with objects, or "mastery" activities as Bronson has called 
them, though an overlap is obviously possible (e.g., twcr children working, 
on a puzzle) . 



Social Strategies: 



These are the strategies that occur when the 
child is interacting in purposeful activity 
with one or more other people. 



Mastery Sfcrategie$ : These are the strategies £ child uses when 

engaged in a purposeful task with objects. 
The task may be a solitary activity or one 
undertaken with one or more others.. It is 
. /bf ten a problem-solving activity. It 
\ always has a known or observable goal whose 

achievement in terms of completion and , 
success is observable. 

r . . 
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The social and mastery strategies recorded in the CSAS ar§ presented 
as a list below, grouped according to the five constructs. The list 
< provides an overview of* aril categories of strategies. Each is also 
described in detail in a later section, together with examples. 




id 
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LIST OF CONSTRUCTS AND STRATEGIES v . 

: ' ■ ~ 

1 i t 1 



Strategies 



struct 



Social 



3* 



Mastery 



INVOLVEMENT 



} , Collaborative Interaction 
' Noncollaborative Interactioh 
Socializing , ■ 



On Taajf % , 

Explores \ * 

. Distracted « 

Attends to' Instructions 

» < 
Involved Watching 

Not *Involved v * • 

Other ' 



PLANNING 



♦Physical Setup 

Predicts Qutcome . 

Suggests Activity/Demonstrates/ 

Directs 
*Assigns Roles or Resources 

Invokes Rules 
♦Request to Join e - 



♦Physical Setup 

Predicts /Outcome- 

Verbalizes Rules or Task 
Requirements 
♦Uses Systematic Approach 



MONITORING 



Monitors Others , ✓ 

♦Describes op Comments on Others 
♦-Describes or Comments on Self* 



\ Checks Instructions or Model 
" Describes A or Comments on Ivqrk 
r • Comments on Ease or Difficulty 
of Task ^ 



ACCOMMODATING 



♦Shares 

♦Trades or Trades Off 
♦Takes Turns 
♦Promises/Bribes 
♦Helps v 

♦Joint Effort or Combines 

Resources S v 

Hostile Torce ^ ' ' ' 
Resists Rules or Teacher 
A^ks Social Help 



♦Revises, 'Action or Takes New 
Approach - 
Fine Tun^ 
Asks Mastery Help 



V 



OUTCOME 

Completion 



Sucqess 



Evaluation 



s 



, Praised 
Criticized 
Corrected 
Ignored 



.Completes 
Incomplete 
Not Applicable 
i 

All Perfect 
Nearly Perfect .• 
About- xHa3,f, . 
Less than Half Right 



♦Strategies with an asterisk have both positive and negative aspect's. 
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PROCEDURES v - v *\ 

The CSAS provides* both a time and event dimple pf the behaviors 

recorded. Time is rfcporded i% 15-seccmd^ intervals. Discrete events can 

occuir more than opce within the "intervals, but activities which continue 

over time are calculated according to-fefe' nearest 15.-second interval. 

A sample observation sheet is appended "to this document. Each 

horizontal line on the sheet represents a 15-second interval. Double ~ 
* 

horizontal lines represent 1-minute intervals and are included for ease of 
discrimination }n recording. Each observation sheet contains space for 
fiv^ minutes of observation. Continuous Events are recorded by placing 
appropriate marks or letters (described ,below) in each of the intervals in 
which the behavior occurs; discrete events are recorded in the appropriate 
time slots by marks or letters, as indicated yi the instructions f^r eagh 
category . 

The observation sheet is divided into six parts: CONTEXT, INVOLVE- 

? ' ' ' i 

MENT, SOTIAL STRATEGIES, MASTERY STRATEGIES, and OUTCOME. The CONTEXT 
section is for a brief written narrative record of the child's ongoing 
activities that are related to t:he recorded categories. Specific actions, 
interactions, and th4 objects of interactions are noted here* At the end 
of each 10-minute observation period or observation of a structured task, 
a\ mojpe expanded and detailed description of the behaviors recorded is 
written by the observer on the back of the observation sheets (see 
attached sample)'. 

The INVOLVEMENT section categories indicate the dfiild's capacity to 

be absorbed in purposeful activity with others and with material objects , 
\ % 

The categories show the type and level of these activities, as well as the 
Amount of observation time the child spends in nonpurposeful act t iviti£s. 



The SOCIAL STRATEGIES section includes categories for social Plan- 
ning, Mon^tordfig, and Accommodating strategies. Where appropriate, 'these 
categories are recorded with a plus ir^) or a minus (-) depending upon 
whether the* child uses the strategy in a positive or a negative way. The 
social strategy* categories are also scored for success or failure where 
relevant • "Accepted" (A) is recorded if - a strategy is successful. 

m ' c 

"Rejected" (R) or "Ignored" (I) is recorded if tft^ strategy is s not 
successful. j 

The* MASTERY STRATEGIES section includes categories for mastery 
Planning, Monitoring, and Accommodating strategies. These categories are 
also recorded with a % plus (+) or a minus (-) where relevant". 

The help-seeking categories ( Asking Social Help , Asking Mastery Help ) 
underAccommodation are . recorded 'in terms of the child's success in 
obtaining help (Accepted=A, Rejected=R, and Ignored=I) , and the person 
from whom help was sought is also noted (Teacher/Adult=T, Peer/Male=PM, or 
Peer/Female=PF) . i 

The final, OUTCOME, sect^6n includes the degree of successful comple- 




tion e achieved itt mastery tasks, and' categories for any evaluation by 
others of the child's social or mastery behaviors (solicited or unsolic- 
ited) . Evaluation by Others categories -are recorded according to the 
person doing the evaluating (Teacher/Adult=T, Peer=PM or PF) . 

( . 



in 



The c 



CSAS CATEGORIES 

^tegories a,re described in the^rder in which they appear on the 
observation sheet. The first section of the sheet — CONTEXT — is* for notes 
/ describing the human and physical behivTor settings (where the activity 

\ • ■ 

takes place^'who was there, etc) , or specific behaviors such as the <order 

in which the child does particular parts of the Animal Stalls task. ' ' • 

i 

^ INVOLVEMENT , 
Involvement catego^i^ are not mutually exclusive so that? a child can 
j be involved in an activity that: includes both social and mastery activi- 
ties at the same time (playing Checkers , r for instance). Every 15-seconcl 
time, interval must Have a mark (X) in at least one of the involvement 



categories. 
SOCIAL INV0LV1?MENT CATEGORIES 
Collaborative Interaction (Involvement) 

The Observed child is engaged in a clearly organized interaction with 
one or more othejr$, such as complex sociodramatic play with assigned 
roles, or games with roles. The interaction is organized in such a way^ 
that the roles or activities of the child are interrelated with the roles 
or activities of the other child or children. The category is analogous 
to what is conventionally called cooperative play. 

Examples of Collaborative 'Interaction 4&Byplvement) „>j 

- The child is playing "house" with another child. S/he takes the 
role of the "mother 1 - 1 and the other is the "father. 1 * Their activd- 

J^ifiA^gre organized according to their roles, and the children are 1 
/"cooperating in "cleaning house" or "feeding the baby." 

- Two children are playing Candy land (Checkers, Scrabble, etc J 
together.. The observed child takes turns and^lays by the rules, 
often discussing the moves with the other .child. (This activity 
would be recorded as both Collaborative Interaction and On Task 
since' it involves a task as well as a social interaction,) 
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Noncol labor ative Interaction (Involventefltf 

The observed cliiid is interacting with others, but in a less organ- 
ized way. This category includes parallel and associative play and any 

V 

social interaction that is not defined as Collaborative or Socializing ^ 

(see below) . ) 

^ 1 , 

Examples of Noncollaborative Interaction (Involvement) 

• • * 

- The child is Gilding with Leg<5 ,near another child who is also r 
constructing something. The child-^^lks atfout his/her construction 

to the other child, not taking account of the fact that the ether 
child is deeply absorbed in his/her own' activities, or is actually 
^-%c talking toj>. r % 

. f * 

- The chil£ is playing with playdough : at a table with another child. 

They talk to each other but* there is «no organized. "game" with the i 
materials nor any planned cooperative effort. Their comments to j 
V each other tend to be assertions and counter-assertions rather than \ 
a discussion or conversation. ,\ 

- The child ia washing a doll in the doll corner with a'nother child 
"cooking* in the* background. , Both children talk about what they 
are doing but cio not take roles or interact in any organized way. 

Socializ ing (Involvement) ^ ? 

— : — : \ 

This is recorded when the child carries on a conversation or discus-/ 
sion with another person (child or adult) with ^he primary intent of 
exchanging information or comment^ in a reciprocal way. The t child listens 
and responds to the other person over a 15-second (ot greater) period. 

Examples of Socializing* (Involvement) < 
' - The child discusses plans for summer camp wi£h another child. 

- The child discusses a TV, program with another child who also saw 

it. , . ^ 

♦ 

- The child discusses with other children the trip they have just % 
taken to the zoo. ' ^. . , 

MASTERY INVOLVEMENT CATEGORIES 

' * # 

i * 

-A maste1j| task is a goal-rpriented or' problem-solving activity in 
which the use* of effective s«4fcegies is apparent and important and which ^ 
can be recognized as successful* or unsuccessful. 
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pood examples of preschool mastery tasks are puzzles, matching and 
sorting tasks, counting tasks, prereading or number-worksheets, workbooks 
or mimeographs, writing letters or numbers, and (generally) any "academic" 
task". 1^ the primary grades, the usual tasks .assigned to children* (math, 
-language arts, and science tasks) are mastery tasks. 

•A 4 t , ^ . < 

Art and cpnstjuction tasks may be recorded as mastery tasks as long 
as it is clear what the child is making and a^ long as the product, and 
the steps used in producing it, can be recognized and judged as successful 
or unsuccessful. , — 

Tasks for wiy.ch no goal is observable and which, therefore, do not 

v 

include recognizable steps toward a goal should be scored as lores (see 
below) . 



On Task V 

This is recorded when^the 'child is involved in a mastery* task, that 
is, in a task with a clearly discernible goal. 

Examples of On Task ** ^ " 

~ The child is absorbed in practicing lacing a shoe and is working 
out whiph end of the lace goes in each hole. 

i . 

- The child is steadily building a block construction in collabora- 
tion with another child. (Note, that Collaborative Interaction 

should also be recorded in this iftstance.) 
r 

- The child is concentratedly- writing in ^jf workbook. 
Explores * * < 



*Thi§ refers to a clearly focused involvement with materials or some 
aspect of the physical environment where a clear goal is nofe\iiscernible. 
The younger the child, the more exploratory , the involvement with objects 
or materials tends to be. Often this means that, since a^plan or goal is 
not known,' success or the lack* of it are also unknown. Children's explo- 
ration with materials is primarily one of "tinkering" with the' physical 
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properties q£. objects and seeing what can be done with them. Evej/mate- 
rials that are typically used for mastery tasks (materials desigi^d with 
an inherent goal, J.ike puzzles) are used in an exploratory way by some 
children. The judgment about which involvement category to use is always 
based on \he, child's activity with. theT material, not on the n^turV-^dr 
■purpose of the material itself. . ■ ^ 

, Example^ of 'Explores ^ ^ ^ 

- In the preschool, play with sand,^water, or clay is often exploraA 
i tory. Older children may also explore with -these materials, though 

they are likely to -do s6 less ofter^. * t » 

- Play with art or construction materials caar'be either Explores or 
On Task at any age, but iJ more likelv/xo b«£J£hj^f oriner , the 



^ younger the child^ 
Distracted 

This category is relevant to Qr^Task and Attends to Instructions 

only. If the # child's atter>tibn - wanders in the midst of any other type of 

inwj^vement, • the lapse should be, coded Not Involved (see below). 

Distracted is recorded when the child's attention wanders from the mastery 

* 

task s^he is doing or from the instructions being given. The result of a 

distortion may be a change in focus (leaving the ongoing task unfinished) 

or a Return to the task* (or instructions). / 

Eafemples of Distracted 

- The child stops working on the mastery tajflc s/he is doing when a 
visitor comes into the room. After watcSlkng the visitor 'for a 
while, s/he looks around the room for another minute or two before 
getting, back to work. 

£ 'pae child seems to "los^ ho^d" .of the task at hand without turning' 
attention to any 'clear alternative. Sometimes sjli^, simply stares 
off into space. 

- The child has been working on a task but has reached a difficult 
part and, after a brief effort to get through it, starts to draw 
scribbles or doodles on the side of the work page. S/he continues 
this until the teacher notices, and says to get to work. 



ii. 



NOTE? Distraction is not recorded when the child simply glances jtp, 
^ as if monitoring other events in the room, and immediately 

returns to the task. Distraction is also not recorded/when . 
the child is ini/errupted by the teacher or another child or by. 
*^ some S^ther .legitimate demand for his/her attention. 
Attends to | Instructions ^ 

This is recorded when the child is being specifically 'told how to 

proceed in a task' or other activity. The instructions can take place 

either individually or in a group but /it must be clear that they are 

intended for this child (as wel^. as others, perhaps) i If the child 

listens to instipictions intended for^ another clfild or group, Otfrer 

Involvement (see below) Is recorded, unLess it is clearly a way of being 

distracted from his^er own task. 

Examples of Attends to Instructions 
" —? > : 

- The teacher has given the whole class worksheets and ls^xplaining 
to* the group how they are to be done* f „ 

£ \ \ . 

• - The teacher- has given the child a special assignment and 15 t 
^ exj^^ining to him/her alone how it is to be done, H 

- The child is having difficulty with and -has just' asked for 
help from the teacher, another child, or, from the experimenter in 
the Animal Stalls task .\S /he listens to the. explanation. 

OTHER INVOLVEMENT CATEflbRIES 



Involved Watchin 



This category is recorded only .when the child is* watching others, in a 
social or mastery activ.ity in an intent, focused way. Looking at an 
aotivity for a few seconds is notw counted as Invqlved Watching . > 
Examples of Involved Watching 

- The child stares for an extended period at another child who is 
cutting and pasting for a collage/ * . 

- The child\watches a group of children intently in a role play 
sequence, as\if preparing to try to join them, | 

NOTE: Involved Watching is recorded as a tf W lf in the appropriate time 
slot under the category of ^activity the child is watching* 

• ): ' 

i llti 



I 

Not Involved 



This is recorded when trie child wanders aimlessly about the room, 
, drifts from o/e brie^f encounter with peopl^ or objects to anothet without 
rea^ /Engagement, or simply' sit^, stands, or ^ lies down without doing 

ometimes children make b f rief £omments to others as thfey drift 

' ^ 4 ' . ¥ . . u . 

or wander about, but no focused social or mastery^ activity is taking 



placer ^ 

Examples of Not involved • ' 

-Other children are working on an assigned, mastery task, but the 
observed child ha^ not begun, S/he sits staring V?utvthe windoy^or 
watching others briefly or fiddling with an eraser, (The sam^^ 
( behavior after the child had begun the task, would .be scored 
Distracted ,) . ' - « 

- The child is wandering around the room as if looJ$jw)g ^for something 
to do, sometimes* brief ly watching ^others, bq,t never really engaging 
^ in apy thing, ' ^ * 



Other 



This includes ^11 types* of involvement which cannot be. recorded in 
any of the above categories. Gross motor activities, solitary fantasy 
play, and solitary eating can be noted here, as well as waiting in line 
(unless this is al'so a social activity with talking on the^ part of the 
observed child) , 

/ ' 

Examples of Other Involvement 

- The child Repeatedly climbs a small indoor jungle gynrs^nd slides 
down the slide. " 

- The child' plays alone with a small dollhouse, moving tojyfigures 
about in a fantasy drama. ' „ 

- The ch£ld rides around in circles on a toy tricycle. 

\ 
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^ ' SOGIAL STRATEGIES 

Social strategies ate categorized, where appropriate, with a (+) or 



.(-) depending upon whether they are used positively or negatively, and 



with A (Accepted), R: (Rejected), or I (Ignored) when this is relevant. In 

\ • * : * ' 

orderWo sa've s{>ace on tbfe sheet, if A, R, or I is noted, the strategy is 

assumed to be positive unless marked More than one strategy may be 

* * » / " 

marked in* a single time slot if more than one occurs. Two strategies — 

Hostile Force and Resists Rules — are always coded as negative. 

SOCIAL PLANNING STRATEGIES' ' ' 

* Physical ^ Set-Up (Social ) • 

This is a preparatory strategy .which involves* the physical organiza- 

\ V 

tion of materials o£* a play space before or during a social interaction. 

It shows planning or foresight. The negative of this strategy is recorded 

v 

when the lack or inadequacy of preparation is detrimental to 'the mterac- 

« 

tion . v . - 

Examples of Physical Set-Up (Social) — Positive (+) 

- The child lays out the dress-up clothes that s/he and a friend will 
wear in a sociodramatic play sequence. 

- The child finds and sets up the materials for a Candyland game 
which s/he and^two others will play. 

Example of Physical Set-Up (Social) — Negative (-) 

The child has set up a board game to play with another child, but. 
in an area which also serves as a passageway ih the classroom, 
making for constant interruption and noise. * 



7 S* ^~T~* — : 

*As noted (see p. 4), strategies with an asterisk have positive and 
negative aspects* , 
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Predicts Outcome (Social) v 

This is recorded when the child makesJa verbH^rediction ot acts x in 
such a way as to indicate that s/he looked ahead to whart the consequences 
of a social action or social situation might be, 

. 1 ' 

Examples of Predicts O utcome (SocialQ 

- The child notes that ,his/her team will win if a certain child is on 
it because that child is^& very good player. 

- fhe child says to a^ friend that a third child will T)e sad if the 
. ' friend does not invite him/her to the birthday party. 

J : 

Suggests Activity /Demonstrates/Gives Directions (Social) 

t ... 

The child makes specific suggestions for beginning an activity , or 
suggests a new direction for or elaboration of an ongoing activity. The 
child demonstrates how something should be done or gives specific direc- 
tions about what to do or how to do it. These demonstrations or direc- 
tions are organized and are social strategies to organize others. They 
are not just unrelated demands for others to obey, but indicate the 
presence of a plan. s 

Examples of Suggests Activity /Demonstrates/Gives Directions (Social) 

- The child generates an idea to begin a social play activity: 

* "Let's play house," or "Let's be princesses in a castle and the 
jungle gym is the castle/' or "Let's play Checkers." 

- The child makes followup suggestions during social play: "This can 
be a fort £or the soldiers?* or "This will be our house and this 
mat can, be our bed," or "Now let's feed the baby." ~ 

- The child demonstrates: "This is the way the robots should walk 
when they come into our spaceship," or "This is how you do the 
cutout decorations for the party." 

- Tjie. child directs: "The bad guys should climb overthis ladder to 
get into the fort," or "This is the way you can rtfake the long 
blocks stay together •" 

r 

Assigns Roles or Resources (ffocial) 

This is recorded' when the child assigns roles, parts, teajpk, "sides," 
or material resources in role play or in other games.. 
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Examples of Assigns Roles or Resources^SocialT ^ 

t 

- The child suggests: "You. be the father and yoirbe the baby and I'll 
be the mother," or "You two should be firemen and come to save us," 

S 

- The child' says: "You can have the red checkers and I'll take the 
black ^pnes," or "You can take' the dress-up hat and I'll have the 
high-heeled shoes," 

- The child suggests: "You make the barn and I'll get the animals," ^ 
or "You bring the water and I'll get .the bowls for tne 'soup.'?' 

Invokes Rules (Social) } 

This is recorded when , the child either .appeals to rules to facilitate 
social interaction or stajtes the rules of interaction in a game* The 
child may invoke tJte ground. rule6 of the environment, recite the rules of 
a game, or make up rules to order the activities in a game. 

Examples of Invokes Rules (Social) 

- The child reminds another: ,r We have to clean this up "before we 
have juice," or "We (you) are not supposed to go out there without 
a teacheY," 

*• The child states: "The one who gets to the red line first w^ns, 
okay?'" or "In this game the person with the red marbles always 
takes the red space," 

'I 

- The child notices that someone is not making' a fair move in a 
Checkers game and says:^ "You^re not allowed to move that way." 

^ / • % 

* Request to Join (Social) 

This is recorded when there is a simple request to join others in 
some activity • The -negative aspect of this strategy is a refusal to let 
others join in an activity. 

Example" of Request to Join (Social) — Positive '(+) 



- The child asks: "Can I play?" or "Can I play with £ou?" or "Will 
. you play with me?" or "Can I do it too?" 

Example of Reqtie Join (Social) — Negative (-) 



- The child says to another (who is requesting to join): "You can't 
play with us," or "I* don't want to play with you/' 



' 12U 
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SOCIAL MONITORING STRATEGIES , 

Monitors Others (Social! v 

This is recorded when the child is closely watching the behavior or. 

responses of another (or others) ^with^n an ongoing social interaction of 

which the » child is a part. . The child appears to be monitoring the 
«✓ , 

responses of others to his/her own directions or watching the progress of 

interaction in order to gauge what to do next in the interaction. Some- 

times the child seems to be trying to get ideas from others or to compare 

✓ 

his/her own behavior or product with theirs. (Watching others when not in 
interaction with them is not scored here £ut is scored as Involved 
Watching [W] in' the appropriate time and category slot.) w 

Examples of Monitors Others (Social) f 

- The child has been teaching another to play Checkers and carefully , 
checks the moves the other is making (for accuracy,). 

- The child is directing several children in the building of a rocket 
ship with blocks. S/he keeps careful tabs on who is doing what and 
makes pertinent comments* so that the building proceeds according to 
the p^ay s/he has in mind. 

- The child is part of a group playing hospital. S/he watches 
carefully so that s/he can play the role assigned to her/him 
effectively. 

/ * 

* Describes or Comments on Others (Social) - u u v ■ 

This is recorded when the child takes verbal note of anbther persons 
actions, feelings, appearance,, or personality characteristics, showing 
s/he has or is /'monitoring' 1 the other person* The remarks must refer to 
an ongoing or, recent perception; if the child comments on something in 'the 
past, the observer cannot be certain' that the child actually noticed the 
event, or was told about it by someone else, or invented it. Friendly or 
neutral comments are recorded as (+) and negative %fbmments as(-). 
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Examples of Describes or Comments on Others ^(Social) — Positive, (+) 

- The child notices two „ children playing together who^seldom have 
before and says, "Nona and Susan are friends ncto." ^ 

- The child says,: "Raphael Isn't here today; is' he sick?" or "Jamie 
% always cries when his* motfier leaves" (iipticing. that he is crying 

now 2 ) , : , . J v \ \ ^ 

- The ^child notes: "Anna is drawing aVrabbit," or "Michael is 
building a very ►feaii^Qaffir / H or "Roberto Ms watering the plants," 

* . ^ ^ ' . x . ■ - * . ? 

Examples of Describees or Comments on Qthers (Social) -^Negative (*-) 

the ^phild tells .another: "You're "ftit. " 

* - The child notes": "The teacher doesn't notice when we copy (work 
from others] So I'm going to-do it." 

- The child says: "Jamie Is a crybaby." 
* Describes esc Comments on Self (Sociad) 

This is re£or$e<^when the child verbally notes his own actions, 
feelings, appearance, or personality characteristics in relation to a r 

social situation. As abov$, thg remarks must refer to an ongoing or 

f J. * 

recently occurring self-perception for plausible evidence of self- 

^ • 

monitoring. Negative self -monitoring implies a. hegative self -evaluation 
rather than' the perception of negative feelings such ' as "I feel sad," or 
"I feel mad." J 
Examples of Describes or Comments on Self (Social)- — Positive (+) 

- The child Says: "I'm so happy today because we are going to the 
zoo," or "It makes me so sad when Rick won't play with me" (This is 
not a negative strategy but only a comment on an unhappy feeling).' 

- The child notes: "I ate the most^ at snack today." 

' l m f k • ' 

- The child says: "I'm the, only one wearing shorts \ today , " or "My 

sneakers are the dirtiest." 

* j 

Examples of Describes or Comments on Se v lX fSocial) — Negative (-) 

- The child says: ;> "I'm so bad at this game*," or "I'm not good at 
" ' G^ateji\rig balls." S , 

- '--The ^child says: "My 'hair is so ugly," or "I'm too fat" 
tall, short, etc.). X 
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SOCIAL ACCOMMODATING STRATEGIES' 

' \ 

- Social Accommodating Strategies are sometimes initiated by others, 

' * "N 
that is, the observed child may^>e asked to share, ,help, take turns, etc. 

When the observed child initiates \he strategy, the (+) (A, R, oxf I is not 

relevant) is circled: + to distinguish -strategies initiated by the 

'observed child from those the child responds^*6. When the child resists 

or rejects an accommodating strategy initiated by someone else, d negative 

strategy M is .recorded, as described below. Unreasonable ^emands^ to 

accommodate from another chil'd, or from an x adult, are not scored as j 

negative strategies if the obser*(ed child refusesT It is usually easy to 

distinguish unreasonable from reasonable demands.* If, in doubt, the. 

observer should not score a negative strategy. 



* Shares (Social) - * ^ 



This is Recorded when the child suggests or otherwise initiates 
sharing resources (toys, food^ clothes, roles, etc.). The goal may be to 
"get into the game," to show friendliness or affection, or^to resolve a 
conflict. If the cjiild is agkecj. tQ share bjs^ftneone eLse and s/he agrees, 
circle the (+) as shown above. If the child refuses a reasonable request - 
for sharing, the negative strategy (-) should be* recorded? ^ 

Examples of Shares {Social) —Positive (+)* 

-'The child says: . "Everybody can have sorte of my candy" (shares own 
resources), pr "Let's shaaee the big blocks" (to^resolve a conflict 
since there has been ar> argument about: who is to control them) , or 
» "We can both use $ome,of the Lego" (to get another child to play). 

• ' * ) , ¥ ■ '/ 

- The child is asked: "Will*you share your crayons with Jimmy^* .or 

* "Please, may I have one of your peanuts?" arfd the 'dhild agrees. 

Examples of Shares (Social) — Negative (-) , / 

- The child says, when askedr "Nob'6dy can have any of my c&ndy" 
(though s/he has a great'deal). 

• * ' 

I. Another child suggests sharing the big blocks which the two have C 
be'en arguing over and the observed child refuses. 
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-Two children are coloring and ,th4* observed child has the only 
working pink marker. S/he refuses to share it when asked. > 

NOTE: Sharing or xefusing to share need not be verbal. Children may 
. offer food, toys, etc., without wbrdsj or may refuse to share 
' without words. 

* Trades or Trades Off (Social) * 

f? JTKis is recorded when the child suggests or otherwise initiates or 

agrees to a reciprocal exchange of materials, position (changing jplaces or 

"sides"), or roles. ' The negative bf this strategy is a refusal of 

another 1 s reasonable request. Unjust or unequal, trades are not considered 

reasonable. . • , 

Examples of Trades or Trades dff (Social) — Positive (+) 

f 

- The child suggests: "Now you can have my ~truck and I'll play with 
your airplan^r," or "Now can I be inside the tfort and you be out- 
side," or "I'll let you have the best dress-Ops if you let me be 

J (the mother," or "I'll trade you a flower stacker for a star 
^ticker." ' ^ 

Example of Trades or Trades Off (Social) — Negative\(-) 

, - ' y 

- The child refuses a reasonable suggestion by another child to 
exchange one puppet for another. '(Although the child is within his 
rights to refuse such an offer, thd^refusal shows A lack of social 

. " accommodation to the other child in the situation observed.) 

* Takes Turns (Social) 



\ 1 .. - 

v This is recorded when the child sug^^ts or initiates taking turns, 

or suggests waiting for one's turn, or' agrees to someone else's request to 

pake turns. The negative of this strategy is recorded if the observed 

child refuses to agree to someone else's reasonable request* to Jtake turns. 
*. 

. Examples o'f Tfrkes Turns (Social) — Positive ( + ) 

- The child says* "After" you, can it ba my turn to hold the rabbit?" 
or "You can play wit:H the' balloon • firs.t; then give it to me, okay?" , 

* or "First I'll be the leader, then' you, can.be the leader," or * 

simply "My turn next." ' 

* 

- The child is taking- turns (with or without words) in a jplay situa- 
% 4 tion or a structured game situation (such as Checkers or Candy - 

■ land) . 



- The child is asked to take turns or tp wait for a turn (by the 
teacher or another child) and s/he complies. 

Examples of Takes Turns (Social) —Negative (-) 

- The* child has had a long turn on .a favored bicycle and others are 
waiting. Another child asks to have a* turn, and the child resists 
ot refuses, • ' 

- The child does not wait for his/her turn in a play or game situa- 
tion, takes an extra turn, or pushes in front of o,thers waiting for 
a 'turn. ' ' 

\ 

* Promises or Bribes (Social)' ( 

This is recorded when the child .offers material or psychological 
rewards to another for compliance with a request. The negative use of 
this strategy is to threaten someone else* with material or psychological 
sanctions if a suggestion is refused, " ^. > v %. - , 

Example of Promise^ or Bribes (Social) — Positive (+) , 

- The child offers: ' "I'll let you play with my car if you..." or 
"I'll be your friend if you..." or "I'll invite you to my birthday 
parity if you. . ." ' f 

Example of Promises or Bribes (Social) — Negative (-) 

- The child threatens: "I won't be your friend if you don't..." or 
"You can't come to my house if you..." or f !l'm going to hit you if* 

<, you don't..'." or "You'll be sorjgy if you don't..." 

/ 

NOTE: Compliance or noncompliance with 'bribes or threats is not 
recorded as a strategy. 

* Helps (Social) 

This is recorded when the child spontaneously helps or offers help to 
another child or adult, or responds positively to another's request for 

V J. ( ' < t * 

heip.. Usually this behavior appears to be an expression of friendliness, 

affection, or nurtjirance. If the observed, child refuses a reasonable 

request for help from someone else, a negative is recorded. * 

■ Examples of Helps (Social) --Positive (+) 

. - The child notices that another child is having trouble lifting a . 
large board and spontaneously offers help (verbally or non- 
verbally) . 1 o ^ 

1/CO • 
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The child notices ,that another «nhild has spiled something and 
offers to help clean it up. 

- The child offers to help another child who having difficulty 
doing a mastery task. , r 

- The child re3£dnds positively to a request for help. \ 
^ * a* Examples of Helps (Social) — Negative " (-*) 

- The child refuses to help another phild with a mastery task. 

- Another, child is carrying a heavy tray and a small piece of mate- 
rial has fallen off it. The observed child is asked to pick it up 
since it is near him/her but s/he refuses. 

* Joint Effort or Combines Resources (Social) " - 

This is recorded when the child suggests or initiates working 
together or joint use of materialr^resoi^ces, ot when the child complies 
with another's request to do so. When using this strategy , a child 
typically joins force's with someone else to achieve a goal or produce a 
product. The negative of this strategy is to refuse joint cooperative 
effort with someone else. 

Examples of Joint Effort or Combines Resources (Social) — Positive (+) 

- The child suggests: "Let's paint it together" iqne large picture)/ 
or "Let's make the starship together'." « 

- The child suggests v combining effort to do a job: "We can both lift 
it together, 1 ' or "We can both clean the turtle* cage" (both had 
wanted. to) . " 

NOTE: Joint Effort is a strategy that typically continues over £ime, 
since children continue to work together for a period if the 
'^strategy is successful., The initiation of or initial compli- 
ance with the strategy is not^ed with the appropriate symbol (+, 
or A, R or I). (+) is recorded in each of -the" succeeding 
15-second periods in which the children actually continue' to 
'work together, showing the continuation of . ih£ strategy. ~ 
Younger children tend to sustain such joint efforts .for' 
briefer periods. • 

Example of Joint Effort 'or Combines Resources (Social) — Negative (-) 

- „ - The child refuses a reasonable suggestion , by another that they 
£uild a garage together, of that they use the same box of beads to 
make necklaces. 
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Hostile Force (Social) 

This is always a negative strategy because it is a "resort to verbal s 
or physical, abuse in order to attain social goals or solve social prob- 
lems, (Accidentally hurting someone else, physically or psychologically, 
is not included,) This _s*tecjory is recorded as A, R, or I since the 
negative is assumed. It includes using hitting, biting, grabbing, jpush- 
ing? insults/ taunts, etc,, as ways of gaining social ends. 

Examples of Hostile Force (Social) —Negative Only (-) 

- The child teases and taunts anotfier child who has refused to play 
with him/her. / . / 

- The child pushes another child out of the way to get a desired 
'object. 

The child knocks over another child's block tower because £he other 
had used blocks that the igbserved child wanted. 



Resists Rules or the Teacher (Social) 

This is a strategy indicating a lack of accommodation to the physical 
or social constraints of the setting. The observer should be familiar 
with the ground rules of thfe particular environment so it is clear when 
the child is violating a known rule. The rules are typically clear and 
explicit; for example: no throwing sand; cleaning up at the end of an 
activity; no running in the halls; bei/ig quiet when the teacher asks for 
silence; etc. Sometimes specific constraints are imposed by the teacher 
ior a specific activity and these should be considered rules for that 

J 

activity, 

~ ( Examples' of Resists, Rules or the Teacher [ (Social)— NegativVonly (-) 

r- The teacher reminds, the child that children ' are suppdsed to vear 
t 'aprons when they paint, but the child ignores her. 

- The children have been called to circle time and all but the 
observed child are sitting in JrJie„&i*cle. S/he has refused to come 
and* is hovering moodily. in a corner of the room. 
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.- The children are supposed to be listening to the teacher's direc- 
tions for the task that they are to do, but the observed child is, 
whispering in the back ,of .the room, ^ 

NOTE: ^ Although the rules and demands of the teacher are not neces- 
sarily ^ irfodel of justice in every classroom/ it is important 
for a child to have strategies that help him/her get along in 
the classroom', so adjustment to these rules and demands is 
considered important. 

Asks Social Help • H , ♦ 

This is recorded when the child asks help from a peer or the teacher 

to solve a socira-1 problem. The request must be initiated by the child 

being observed and is annotated £or T (Teacher) or PM/PF (Veer) * 

Examples of Asks Social Help 



Examp 
- Arfo 



ther child has taken the observed child's toy or other object 
and the observed child asks the teacher to make the child give it 
back, % 

- The observed child <asks the teacher* s help because another child 
won't share, or "won't give me a turn," or "won't let: me play," 

NOTE: Asking for help is not given either a positive or negative 
value since it is not possible to determine reliably if a 
request for help is based on the competent use of available 
resources, or on a lack of independent .strategies on the part 
of the' child. 
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MASTERY STRATEGIES 

Mastery strategies are categories with a (+) or a (-) / where appro- 
priate, depending upon' whether they show effective 02/ ineffective 
approaches to the task. More than one strategy may be entered in a sipgle 
time- slot if more than one occurs. When strategies continue over time, 
they are recorded in each 15-second period in which the strategy occurs. 
MASTERY PLANNING STRATEGIES ^ 
Physical Setup (Mastery) 

This is recorded #tfien the child gives evidence of foreseeing the 
requirements of a task by preparing space for an activity, or by gathering 
together relevant materials before beginning \he task, or by organizing 
materials (laying out, grouping) while doing a task. The negative of this 
strategy is recorded when the child fails to gather and/or organxze 
materials in a task that requires this strategy, or gathers xnapproprxate 

materials. • 

Examples of Physical Setup (Mastery) ^-Positive (+) 

- The child brings crayons and paper, or paper, paste, and scissor!- 
together before beginning a task requiring them, rather than having 
to interrupt the task to get forgotten but necessary materials. 
(The child may get a new idea requiring additional materials later 
in the task and still have organized well at the beginning.) 

- The child," anticipates" the Space needed to work on a task by how 
s/he begins the placement of blocks ( Animal Stalls ) , puzzle pieces, 
etc. ' 

Before beginning, or during a task, the child lays out required 

materials in an organized way by putting matching blocks near each 

other or animals together (Animal Stalls ) ;*by turning puzzle pieces 

Qve'r; by pitting materials within easy reach., » ' 
• * 1 

Examples of Physical Setup (Mastery) --Negative (-) . % 

- The child has to keep getting up '"from the work ar*ea jto get mate- * 
rials for a task which could have been foreseen, earlier, keeps 
"remembering" new thifigs s/he needs, or gathers materials hap- 
hazardly without reference to the model ( Animal Stalls ) . 
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- The child, has trouble keeping track of materials yithin a task, 
"losing" pencils, erasers,' .appropriate blocks or -animals (Animal 
Stalls). 

NOT%: A child without ■ adequate Physical getup strategies looks very 
disorganized when doing tasks. ' , j 

Predicts Outcome or States Plan (Mastery) — 

This is recorded when the child makes a verbal prediction about, or 

states .a plan for, a mastery activity. ^ ' 

Examples of Predicts Outcome or States Plan (Mastery) 

- The child predicts that* the seed s/he "is planting will grow into a 
bean plant. 

- The child comments: "I'm going to do the gates first" (Animal 
Stalls). 1 

The child predicts that s/he wil^ soon finish, his/her workbook. 

/** 

Verbalizes Rules or Task Re quirements (Mastery) 

— -f~- 

This is recorded when the child verbally indicates his/her under- ' 
standing or what* is required in a prospective or ongoing task. The child 
may repeat instructions to him/herself or others, may give verbal evidence 
of having a hypothesis about how to do the task, or may state general or 
specif ic. rules that apply to a task. 

Examples of Verbalizes Rules or Ta,sk Requirements (Mastery) 

- The child repeats instruction/ to him/herself, such as:/ "We have 
to circle all the words that begin with T," or "We have to find the 

^rhyming words, "^ or "First I have to. get £ome blocks" (Animal 
Stalls) . ^ 

- The child gives verbal evidence 'of having a hypothesis .about how to 
do the task by saying: "I've got to find the biggest' one first" 
(seriation task), or "Every numbe^will have a picture" (matching 
numbers to pictured objects)* or "The' little , ones go on top" 
(stacking' discs) . ' ' < • 1 



-i>Thk child states general or specific rulds for tasks, su,j±^£: 
"You can't jump backwards until ydu are 'kinged 1 " (in Checkers), pr 
"We have to finish each page before going on to the /rfext*' (wdrkbook 
rule), or "No copying," or "We're not allowed to use peps for our 
printing." 

I'M) 

* > 
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* Uses Systematic Approach (Master^ ; 

This i/ recorded whenever the child gives evidence of the operation 

1 / ' ' 

of a hypothesis or plan by proceeding in a systematic or ordered way, or 

by appearing to operate with a c^ear notion ai^out what tg do next and how 

to do it, ' The ^negative of this strategy is when the child seems to be 

floundering in a task with no clear ideas about how to proceed and is 

using a haphazard or tria'l-and-error approach. Uses Systematic Approach 

is a strategy which can continue over time as the* child systematically 

follows his/her plan or approach to the task or continues a haphazard 

approach. When it is unclear to the observer whether or not the child is 

using a systematic approach, the category should. not be marked. 

Examples of Uses Systematic Approach (Mastery) —Positive (+) 

- The child systematically does the edges of a puzzle before filling 
in the center or clearly uses color or^si^pe to guide his/her 
choices of which puzzle pieces to try, 




The child builds in a coherent order startj/ng with, for instance, 
the gates or the perimeter i and proceeding section by section 



(Animal .Stalls) , 



s 



- The child lines up pieces in a matching task and systematically 
scans up and down the lines for a "match," ( 

Examples of Uses Systematic Approach * (Mastery) —Negative (--) 

- The child has cL seemingly haphazard approach to a puzzle t^sk, 
picking up any piece without examination, trying pieces already 
tried in the same space, .and using no discernible color, shape, or 
size cues, ■ v * 

- The child* does the ( Animal Stalls ) task in a fragmented way, 
putting one gate in place, then getting a few animals, then 

beginning a separate stall, » 

■ * 

.NQTE: If the child; is using -a systematically wrpn<j strategic" the 
observer should record (+) and' -note that it was wrong- in the 
' CONTEXT coluitm. " • * 



/ 
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MASTERY MONITORING STRATEGIES * 
Checks^Snstructions or Model (Mastery) 

This is recorded when the child checks (looks back at, notice's'/ 
searches) his/her own pxg|gress against expectations or plans, or against a 
model provided (e.g., Animal stalls ) . 

Examples of Checks Instructions or Model (Mastery) 

- The child checks answers to simple math problems by using counters 
or rods. 

- The child looks carefully over *the shelf to find a particular ' 
block, or looks at the model s/he is copying to check progress or 
guide the next move (Animal Stalls ) . 

, - The child looks back to a model of what should be done at the top 

of a worksheet. 

Describes or Comments on Work (Mastery) 

This is recorded when the child verbally notices features of the task 
s/he is doing, or remarks on the progress of the task. * 

Exaiflples of Describes or Comments on Work (Mastery) 

y The child notices: "My puzzle is almost done," ot "The top pieces 
• are all small," or "I wrote all the numbers," or "The matching" 
pieces have the same color on the back." 

- The child notes as s/he is working (Animal Stales ) : "All the 
animals have hay," or "The cow goes here," or "This gate .is round/ 1 
or "I an\ almost finished." 

Comments on the Ease or Dif ficulty^pf a^ask (Mastery) 

This is recorded whenever the child indicates his/her perception of 

how easy or difficult the task will be, is, or was (if j$st over) for him/ 

her (not for somebody else) . ^ 

' Examples ok Comments on the Ease of pifficulty of the Task (Mastery) 

- The child notes' as, s/he breezes thr'ough a task: * "This* i£* easy, " or' 

?as s/he 'struggles with a task: "This is 'hard for me," or ."This is 
too hard for me.^ * ' s 

- The child says about a task suggested by the teacher: "That will 
be hard." 
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MASTERY ACCOMMODATING STRATEGIES 

* Revises Action or Takes New Approach (Mastery) 

This is recorded when the child notices that something has not worked 
out and- changes his/her approach to the task or corrects errors. The 
negative of this strategy is entered if the child's revision is less 
effective, - or if the change is from a correct response* action, or 
approach to an incotfrect one. 

Examples of Revises Action or Approach (Mastery) — Positive (+) 

- The child is matching small pictures of faces. After putting 
several together, s/he notices that they are rtot exactly matched 
and corrects them. 

- The child .notices that something in "his/her ( Animal Stalls ) con- 
struction does not match * or is not in the -right place (gates in 
wrong order, or/ animals in wrong stall), and corrects it. 

- The child has been trying to use shape as the key in doing a, 

% . puzzle, but notices that .the shapes are all very similar and at is 
not working well. S/he switches to using color as the key and it 
wor>ks better. 

* Examples of Revises Action or Approach (Mastery)— Negative C~) 

- The child has been underlining- rhyming words correctly and is about 
half finished with the task. . S/he suddenly switches" from a strat- 
egy of saying the words aloud to check for rhyming to a strategy of 
selecting words that begin with the same letter. (Note that in 
this case both approaches ars systematic and would be scored as a 
continuing positive Systematic Approach , but the new strategy would 
be accompanied by an annotation that it was incorrect. The switch 
would be scored as a negative Takes New Approach . 

- The child has built part of the structure correctly ( Animal Stalls ) 
but takes it all apart to correct a minor mistake involving only 
one blocJc. 

- The child "corrects" a correctly placed block or animal making it 
• wrong ( Animal Stalls ) . 

Fine Tunes (Mastery) 

« * k * * * 

■ Thi« is entered when /the child carefully adjusts sopte part or aspect 

of -a task. The- child miy align blocks more carefully, push together. 

puzzle pieces that have come apart r or erase and rewrite written work. 
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Examples of Fine Tunes (Mastery^ 

- The child notices that alL her/his printed numbers are not evenly 
spaced and erases some to correct this. 

- The child straightens the gates so they line up evenly, or adjusts 
the animals or hay so that they are not touching t (Animal Stalls) . 



The child notices rlwfe* his/her staircase of Cuisenaire rods is not 
'perfectly straight and fixes it. 

> 

Asks Mastery Help 

■ This is recorded when the child asks help from a peer or- the teacher 
to solve a mastery problem. Again, the child must be the initiator of the 
request* *t / 

Example of Asks Mastery Help 

- The child asks how a certain mastery ta/sk is to be done, or ask^ 
for help in the midst of a task because s/he is having trouble. 



r 
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f . OUTCOME 

v \ 

COMPLETION CATEGORIES 

. 4 

Completes 

This is recorded when the child clearly finishes or does all parts of 
a task, whether or not the parts are completed successfully. In the 
natural setting, if -the child has not completed a task by the end of an 
observation, but has been working steadily up to that point, Completes is 
entered so it will not appear that the child failed to complete the task. 

Incomplete , A <* 

This is recorded whenever the child does not complete all parts of 
the task even if the parts done are all correct. In the natural setting, 
when the end of an observation cuts off the end of a task, the child is 
given the benefit of the doubt if s/he has been working steadily. If the 
child has oft^n been distracted, the task should be entered as incomplete. 
Not Applicable 

r 

This is recorded when for some reason the observer cannot determine 
whether or not the child has completed the task, either because of the 
nature* of the task or the nature of the circumstances. 
SUCCESS CATEGORIES " * 

All Perfect 

This is entered when there are no errors in the task upon completion. 
The child may have made errors while doing the task but all have been 

m % 

corrected. % 
Nearly Perfect . ' 

fhis is recorded- when trie child Jias done most of the task , correctly 

and has clearly understood it. 
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About" Half Right ' 

This refers to any degree of correctness between Nearly Perfect and 

: 

Less Than Half Right , ' « 
/ 

Leas Than Half Right 

This is recorded when more than half * the parts of the task are 
incorrect • , 

i 

NOTE: . In the Animal Stalls task, - a Completion Success Index ds 

calculated by dividing the number of blocks, animals, and hay 
correctly olaced by the total number of blocks, animals, and 
hay in the\model* The degree of successful completion is 
therefore the^roportion of items correctly placed, thus: 

Completion Success Index = N items placed correctly 
* Total N items in model 

A separate index for the basic block/ structure alone may also 
be calculated* *r 

EVALUATION CATEGORIES 
' ' 

Praised *~ . ' 



This is entered with a_JfL (for Teacher) or PF/PM (for Peer) whenevef 
the child is praised for any reason, whether solicited or unsolicited • It 
is usually clear from the INVOLVEMENT entries whether the child was * 

ised for a master\>or a social activity. Notes in the CONTEXT section ... 
can make the reason explicit* 

* * " 1 

Criticized ' * " 1 

^\ This is recorded with a T (for Teacher) or PF/PM (for Peer) whenever 

M ' • • 

thai child is criticized by another for any reason-, whether solicited Mr 




unsolicited* Again, it is , usually clear from the INVOLVEMENT entries 
whether the child 'was criticized for* a mastery or a social, activity or fbs^ 
not being engaged, and notes in th£ COfJ'tEXT section can make this 
explicit! ... y 
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" Corrected " 

• t 

This Is entered with a T or PF/PM (as above) whenever the child is 
t corrected for any ^reason/ "The INVOLVEMENT entries should clarify whether 
the child was corrected for a mastery or a social activity, and -notes in 
the CONTEXT section can make it explicit/ 

Ignored " * J 

This is entered when the child's attempts to get a response from the 
teacher or peers are ignored. - The INVOLVEMENT marks should clarify 
whether' the child was ignored in a social or mastery context, but notes in 
the CONTEXT section! can m^ke this explicit. 
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CHILDREN'S STRATEGIES ASSESSMENT* SYSTEM (CSAS) 



Child: 



Age/ Grade: 



Sex: 



INVOLVEMENT 



Ethnicity: 



School : 



Teacher : 



Setting: 



Ob server : 



Date: 



, Time: 



6bs- #: 



Page #: 



Social. Mastery 



Other 



SOCIAL STRATEGIES 



Plans 



+/- A/R/I 



Moni- 
tors 



Accommodates 



+/" A/R/I 



MASTERY STRATEGIES 



Plans 



PS 



Moni- 
tors 



2 



A^com. 



+/- 



0) 



a 



•p 
< 



OUTCOME 



Comp 
letes 



Success 



Evalu- 
ation 



T/P 



a 



73 
N 

u 

u 
u 



73 

9 

0 



=3 
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•10 wist naTw stai it 

NIW YO«K. N. Y. 1002S 
»MONI: (212) ««3«7200 



Paraats 



Tour Bud Start cactar or school has agraad to, cooparata with us in a projact 
that ia daaighad to fiad ways of aaaauring how af factiva Haad, start programs a 
for childr an* Ws ara writing to aak 70a to cooparata in tha projact* 



t Touth and Faailiaa (ACXT) of tha Onitad stataa 
For tha past sararal ysars, ACX7 has 



rogra 



Tha Administration for Childran ,\ 
Gorttassst funda all Baad Start 

hald discissions and worjtahopa aaVoaa tha cmm Uy with Haad Start paranta and 
taachar a, with alaaactary school taachara and with axparts in child davalopaaat 
and adocatioa about tha ways tukt. Haad start ia aatpactad to halp childran. As a 
raault, naw a a s aur as ara now baiag davalopad that ara ralarant and rasponaiTa to 
Baad Star?: and tha dlYarsa/gopn 1 at inn s it aarras, and that halp giva a battar 
pi c t ur a of how Baad Start fhalpa childran to ba aors coapataut in school and Ja 
thair araryday lfras. \. 



Oar organization, Bank Straau Collaga of Education, ia ona of four organ list ions 
that has a contract with ACTT to daralop soaa of thasa naw aaasurss. Wa ara ^ 
daraloping aaaauraa of childran 1 a stratagiaa— how childran organ iza what thay do 
in purpoaaful ways* thaaa aaaauraa will ba uaad with childran agad thraa and four 
who ara in Baad Start prograaa, and with childran six and saran yaars old 
who ara Baad start gradaatas in public primar y scho ol, 

to try out our aaaauraa, wa will ba obaarriag childran in Baad Start and primary 
school claaarooaa. [Jam childran will also ba taJtan out of thair claaarooaa to 
anothar room in tha caatar or schoo^ to do son tasks, for axampla, building with 
blocks or amtchlag objacta. -tha tasks wa ara prasantly conaidaring ara daacriJbad 
in tha attachad paga. 

Plaaaa ccaptafca tha Jarant Conaant Form balow, datach* it and sand it-oack to your 
Haad Start* Csntar or school aa soon aa pbssibla. thank you *ary much. * 

Tours sincaraly 



j. 



Doria B. Wallaca, Dir actor 1 
Appliad Stratagiaa Projact 
Haad> Start Haasuraa Davalopmant 



PAHEJIT COKSZMT FORM 

[^1 *ES. I aa wil li n g to halp in this projact and giva consant for n^GStSS 

' to ba £n£lrviswad. 



* (child's nana.) 

I I HO. -1 do not wish my child 



to ba intarviswad. 



(child's nana) 



(signatura) 



(ralationship to child) ' 



Ui 
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Head Start Measures of Children's Strategies; Overview 



610 WEST 11 2TH 'STREET 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 10025 
PHONE: (212) 063-7200 



The aim of this project is to develop measures of children's strategies, that, is, how 
they organize wfiat they can do in purposeful ways. We plan to observe children in 
their classroom and also to ask some of them to do some tasks in a separate room for 
about 20 to 30 minutes. V*& will ask two children at a time to come with an inter- 
viewer. The activities they will be asked to do will be interesting for them and 
will be suited to the children's age. 

We are in the process of developing these, tasks, so they may be changed depending on 
how the children respond. We will be asking children to do one or more of the follow- 
ing tasks: fi 

Construction Tasks 4 

The child will be shown a simple model construction and asked to make a copy of 
the model. The materials will be small blocks of different shapes and colors 
and miniature animals. 



Pretend Stories 

The child will be asked t9 talk about what might happen in a variety of pretend 
(make believe) situations that can happen in everyday life in school. Each child 
will be shown a picture and asked to tell about it. For example, 

"here is a picture, of a boy who is doing some work .in school 
and he gets stuck. He doesn't knqw what-to do next* What 
could he do? lf * ■ 




Numb er Board 

The child is given a number board and a. series of jars. Each jar contain^ ten 
numbered tiles and is labeled. For example, the jar containing tiles U, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 is labeled 1-10 . The task requires that thejchild place 
each numbered tile in the correct space on the number board. A model with the 
numbers filled in is also prodded. Younger children will be given a smaller 
set of numbers, up to 20; older children may be given up to 50. The children 
can count, or match v^atX^ey do to the model. 



Object Match 



The child will be asked to match objects in columns or rows from a model. This 
task is similar to the number board but uses objects rather than numbers. - 'She 
child will be shown a display in which objects are arranged ip rows or columns, 
or both for the older children. The objects will have magnetic backs. The 
board is magnetized so that the objects can be moved but will stay in place on 
the board. ( 
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Reduced 
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•10 WIST 112TH iTntrr 

■ ' NtW YOAK. N.Y 10021 

Quarldba Psdrsst 

La ascusla o cantro da Baad start adoada asista su hijo(a) ha ~>nsinr aa 
co op arar oon nosotras an uu astudio qua tiana ccae propo'sito buscar smaaras da 
, svaiaar la a f l c a c ia da loa prograaaa qua ofrsca Baad Start a loa aiaba, Escribiao* 
aata carta para padir su syuda y cooparacioa an aata a studio. 

^ for Yurios ales U oficiaa dal gobiarno fadaral coaocida pox al aoatora da 

•*daiaistration for Childrsn, tooth and Fanilias* (A.C.X.r.)y ancargada dal aanajo 
^ da loa foodoa da Baad start hataatado orosaiaaado oscionaiaants , tkilaras (vorJtahopa) 

an dooda padraa y anastros da^and Start, anastros da aacoalaa poblicas y sajpartoa 
aa loa caapos da a d n cacido y daaarroUo da ni3os, ban astado dlacotiaodo loa 
proyactadoa baoaficios da Baad Start. Coao coasscuancia, aa aataa daaarrollaodo 
auavas asdldaa qua ao aolo aa ajuatao y aaaa sas aanaiblaa a laa rsaXidadas da Saad 
Start y a sua dirsrsss poblacioaas, siao qua taabiaa riadaa laforancioo aas adacuada 
aa cuaato a cose ayuda Baad Start a qua loa aiaba aa sua prograa ma aaaa sis 
coopatantaa **r^* aacuala y ao la vida diaria. 

laak Straat Collsga of education, aa una da cuatro organizations s contratadaa 
por (a.CT.r.) para dasarroUar parts da aataa aoaras aadidaa. Hosolgas astaaoa 
sncargadas dal dssarrollo da arftodos qua puadaa captar y aadirflaa Kratsgiaa o saa 
la saaara aa qua organ i Tan loa aiaba sua actiridadas para al coapliaKto da algua 
fin. aataa nartlrfas sarin utilizadas aa Baad Start con aiaba antra 3 y 4 a&oa da 
adad £ coo aiBoa' da cinco, sals y aiata aSoa da adad qua baa asistido a Baad start 
y aataa praaaotasjaata an aacoalaa publics*. 

Sara podar coaplatar al daaarroUo da aataa aodlrtaa aacaaitaaoa podar probarlas. 
Xsto raquiara al uso da obsarracibaaa da aifios aa clasaa da Baad Start sat coao 
taabiaa aa aacoalaa p n b llra a. Sa hart aacaaario qua alguaos aiSos aos acoapaaaa 
fuara dal saloa da clasaa paro daatro dal aisao csntro, o da la stass ascusla, a ua 
- iuoar aaa calladb o para ao aolastar a ^oa danaa aiaba aa al saloa da class, doads 
laa darsaos taraaa coao por ajaa plo > coaatruir con bloquaa o coayarar objatoa. Las 
taraas qua astaaoa coasidaraado astaa dascritaa an la pagina adjuata. 

Por favor coaplata si forsjulario qua aparaca dabajo lo aas pronto posibls, dando 
su psralso para qua su hi jo o hija partlcipa aa asts astudio. 

La agradacaaos anrhlslao su cooparacioa. | 

Ataatanants , 

Doris B. Mallaca, Oiractora 
Projacto da Hadidaa da Estratsgias 
Madidaa da Dssarrollo Baad start 

FOBMOLABIO D2 PZKMISO 



Si. To quiaro cooparar con arts proyacto y doy mi paraiso para qua ai hijo(a) 

saa antraristado(a) . 



Boabrs dal niHo(a) 



JBo quiaro qua ai hijo(a) ' , saa antraTistado(a) . 

MoSEra dal ni£o(a) 
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Firms dal padra o parsons sacargada. 

Psrsntssco con ni£o(a) ^ 

Fscha 



DAJ 




m 
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EDUC 


m 

GECF 

ATICN. 



Rasuaan'da Madidas 



•10 WEST 112TH 3T«EtT 
NEW YOU K. N . Y. 10 02 5 
^HONI; (212) €63-7200 



El prop^aito dp* asta proyacto as al daairrallo *da nadidaa qua puadan captar las 
astratagiaa o aaa la manara an qua organ izan los ninoa sua actividadaa para al 
cuaplimianto da algun fin. Estaraaos obaarvando nifios an sua claaaa y t a ribi d h 
obaarvaraaos unoa cuantos ninos por unoa 20 a 30 ainutoa fuara dal sal6n da claaa 
paro dantro dal niano cantro o da la misma aacuala, don da las daraaoa taraas qua 
hacar. Los ninoa ancontraran astas taraas agradablas a intaraaantaa y astas sarin 
adacuadas para an adad. ' - 

Cotto astaaoa todavia axparimtntando tratando da dacidix cualaa .taraas usareaoa, astaa 
puadan caabiar dapandiando da las raaccionaa da los ninos. 

A continnacion daacribiaoa las taraas qua saran ansayadas. Sa padira a cada nino 
qua haga una o 'sola da astaa taraas: ' 

Taraas da Construccion 



9a la noatrara al nino un aodalo sanclllo 



y aa la gadira qua conatruya una copia da 
aata aodalo. Los aatarialaa qua sa uaaran son paquantfa bloquaa an dlfarantaa formas 
y coloras. 



9 
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Situacionaa Fingidas * 

Sa la dir£ al n l^n qua habla acarca da lo qua podria sucedar an una vaxiadad da 
situacionaa £ ingidaa paro 'qua podrian sucadar. . Sa la noatrara al niffo i&a fotografia 
y sa la padiri qua rasponda a la situaci6n. Por ajamplo, "asta aa una fotografia 
da un nino qua asta baciando jun trabajo o una taraa an la ascuala y no puada avangar 
por qfua ancuantra qua no puada rasolvar un probfeaa qua sa la presanta. £1 nifio no 
saba qua hacan. Qua podria hacar al nino?" * 

, ;< . . . ^ 

Pizarra da Numaroa ' * 

Sa la dara al nino una p Izarra y unaf saria da fraacoa^Cada frasco tiane una atiquata 
con los nuxoaros contanidM an aaa frasco. Cada frasco c onti a ns 10 piazas y sobra 
cada piaza hay marcado un nianero. Por ajeinplo. £1 frasco qua contiana las piazaa 
It 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 tiana an franta una atiquata inacrita 1-10 y^ dantro 
da asta frasco cada- piaza tiana un numaro ascrito da lia 10. La taraa sara qua al 
nifio coloqua cada plaza sobra al aspacip da la pizarr* qua la corrasponda. Sa la ^ 
dari al nino un modala'para qua lo uaa coxao gruia. h lbs niffos manoraa sa.las padira 
qua llanan loa aspacios sobra la pizarra hasta 20; a Ipa mayoras sa las padir£ qua 

llaguan hasta 50. Los ninos podran ya sea contar o guiarsa dal modalo. 

» », 

Comparacion da Qbjatos { 

Sa la padira al nino qua buaqua loa paras da los objatoa qua aparacan an .las f Has o 
coluanaa da un nodala qua sara suatinistrado. Esta taraa aa similar a la pizarra da 
nuxoaros axcapto qua aata uaa objatoa an yaz da n{amaros* Sa mostrara al nifio tan modals 
an al cual loa Qbjatos aatan acoaodados an filas b an coluanas. Para los ninos majoras 
loa objatoa astaria acomodadoa an filaa y an columnaa. 4 , Loa objatoa t andra n magnfcticos 
al ravtfs, La pizarra sari xnagnatizada para qua loa objatoa puadau sar movidos da un 
luga* a atro y al aianp tiatnpo puadan parmanacar pagaios sobra la pizarra. 
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1 Bank Street College • of Education 
Head Start Measures Development' Project 



HEAD START CENTER INFORMATION SHEET > 



NAME OF CENTER: 
ADDRESS: 



TEL. NO: J )_ 

DIRECTOR: 



ASSISTANT DIRECTOR: 



EDUCATIONAL COORDINATOR: 



Information given by: 



AGE OF 

children' 


CENTER 


HOME BASED 


NO. 
CLASSES 


NO. 
CHILDREN 


v NO. 
CHILDREN 


3 






f 


*4 








5 




■» 





^fite: 



11/81 



i-4 



0 -v 



HEAD START CLASS LIST, 



NAME OF H.S«, CENTER 
TEACHER 



ASSISTANT OR CO-TEACHER 
AIDE 



AGE OF CHILDREN 

AM. 
' PM 



# 

CHILD'S NAME 


SEX 
M/F 


DOB 

D/M/y 


E 1 ] 
B 


PHI 
C 


-A 


CITY 
H 


LANG 
DOM 


ENTRY 
DATE 


OTHER 
PRE 

SCHOOL 


* \ 

OTHER V/ 


-».»•» 
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Key DOB 3 date' of biz 
— — 1 ETHNICITY = B=Blac 

C^Chin 


k 

Lese 


day /month/year^ , 

H=Hispanic (please indicate area of origin if known 
e^g,, C=Caribbean, PR=Puerto Rican, 



' ,A*Anglo sA=South American) 

LAMG DOM = language, dominance (language child prefers) 
ENTRY DATE « into this center (month/year) 

OTHER PRESCHOOL EXPERIENCE *' if known (yes, no, don f t know)/' 
OTHER = please indicate any sejvere handicapping conditions or other unusual 
circumstances . 



Information given by 



~ank Street College 
£jM£"ead start Measures Development Project 
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Date 



Bank Street College of Education* 

Head Start Measures Development Project 



PRIMARY SCHOOL INFORMATION SHEET 



NAME OF SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 



TEL^JIO. ■ (_ 
PRINCIPAL 



ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 



Grades 


# Classes 


# Children 


AM 


PM 


Classroom Teacher 


Kindergarten 


1 








k, 




2, 












3 












4 


* 






0 


First 


* 

1 












2 












3 












4 










Second 


1 












2 








* > 




3 












4 











Information given *by 



Date 



11/81 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL CLASS LIST 



NAME OF SCHOOL 
TEACHER ' " 



ASSISTANT OR CO-TEACHER 
OTHER TEACHING STAFF 



GRADE 

CLASS # 
AM 

7 PM 



CHILD 1 S NAME 



SEX'D 0 B 
M/F D/M/Y 



ETHNICITY 
B C>'A H 



LANG! ENTRY\!HS EXP 
DOM 



rcJHi 
DATE V/N/DK 

— fr — 



OTHER 



\ 



\ey • Q. 6 B » date of birth (day /month /year) 

» ETHNICITY = B=Black H=Hispanic (please indicate area of origin if known 

C»Chinese , e.g., C=Caribbean, PR=Puerto Rican, 

A*Anglo SA=South American) 

LANG DOM ■ language dominance (language child prefers) 

ENTRY DATE = into this school (month/year) 

H.S.Exp*was child in Head Start before -entering primary school? (yes, no, don*t know) 
OTHER » please indicate any severe handicapping conditions or qther unusual 
circumstances. 



Information given by 



Bank Street College 
ERJC He * d start Measures Development Project 
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Date 



APPENDIX C 
^ Teacher Rating Form 



4 



School , 

Data _ : 

V 

inttrvitwir t L- 




Teacher Rating Form ^ 
We want to ask you a few questions about the children we have been seeing. 
First of all, are the dhildren in this class/center used to having visitors? 

, vary often' (weekly) ^occasionally (1/month) seldom have visitors 

I'd lJJce^o ask some questions about ; • Is he/she a child who: 

' ]/gtts along well with other children? "-~"very well _J_average not too well 

2. 'enjoys school?' v ery much ' a verage not. much 

3. likes to try new things/activities? yes sometimes, not at all 

(what preferred/not preferre d . ' 

• • V 

4. is generally cooperative with other children? ; yes sometimes • not 

5. is generally cooperative with you, the teacher? _yes __sdmetimes not vei 

6. is a leader in- the child group? yes sometimes __hardly ever 

7. keeps at something or is likely to give up if he/she is having difficulty? 
v - persists m ixed g ives up 

8. can shift gears when circumstances change (e.g., is flexible, takes another 
* Approach to a problem)? mostly yes. , sometimes postl\jio^ 

9. is likely to plan and think ahead, or acts more on the spur of the moment? 

plan' ahead ; spur of the moment 

,10. is likely to finish what she/he starts? mostly yes -sometimes mostly no 

11. is easily 'distract/rffr^ yes no * . 

12) in general, would you say that (this child) feels pretty good about her/himself? 

x yes mixe4 no, poor self-image **** A 

13. How would you judge this child's general competence? 

ar* 'in school-related tasks _high ^average low for his/her age 

. t^Kinh ' atf^aae low for his/he^: age 



■ • / 

erIc loo 



